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LETTER LIV. 


Feb. I 6, 17—. 


| HAD cleared at my benefit the laft ſeaſon up- 
wards of eleven hundred pounds. This was owing 
to ſeveral. cauſes. I had for ſome time been allowed 
to be ſole dictatreſs among the polite ranks in the ar- 
ticle of dreſs. My judgment in this point was 
held in ſo much eftimation, that the ladies would 
have been wretched who did not conſult me rela- 
tive to their birth-day or fancy cloaths. A maſ- 
querade had been given by the foreign Ambaſſadors, 
which was the molt ſplendid entertainment of the 
kind ever feen in England. This afforded me and 
my dreſſer, Mrs. Tinno, (whom I had left behind me 
at Drury-lane when I removed from that Theatre) 

VOL, II, B ſuf- 
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ſufficient employment. Fancy was tortured to fix 
on different dreſſes for the crowds of ladies that ap- 
plied to us. Had I ſuffered it, there would have been 
a hundred Eltrudas, Lady Kildare and Lady Gran- 
by were now added to my liſt of patroneſſes. In re- 
turn for the aſſiſtance I had given the numerous la- 
dies upon this occaſion, they each of them made a 
point to employ all their intereſt to encreaſe the emo- 
luments of my night. | 

Dr. Francis having been promoted W my 
application to Mr. Fox, and his promotion much 
talked of, I was looked up to as a proper perſon 
through whom to ſeek for preferment. All the mi- 
litary gentlemen, therefore, ſeized this opportunity to 
court my fayour ; and as the ſureſt way to do ſo, 
paid a handſome tribute to my theatrical merit. Lord 
Kildare, Lord Granby, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Dighy, 


who was now returned from abroad, took four tickets 


at one hundred pounds each ; and the three laſt con- 


tinued their liberality to me till death. All theſe 
circumſtances combined, account for the largeneſs 
of the before - mentioned ſum. 

I beſides received preſents from Aſia, Africa, and 


America, gether with others the produce of our 


own climate. in ſhort I was now in poſſeſſion of 

every thing that could excite the envy of the world. 

And yet amidſt all this, even in the very zenith of 
my 
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my ſplendour, I was not happy. Like the celebrated 
Harlequin Carolin, who wept under the maſque, 
while he excited peals of laughter from his admiring 
audience, my ſmiles covered an uneaſy mind. And 
many a time when I have been thought by my ſur- 
rounding gueſts to be as happy as affluence and the 
acquiſition of fame could make me, I have ſecretly 
exclaimed : «© Where art thou to be found, O hap- 


c pineſs! Thy only reſidence can be with tho'e 


« bleſſed votaries to Heaven, who having never ex- 
« perienced the deluſive pleaſures and corroding 
« cares of the world, ſecure within the cloiſtered 
« walls, the peaceful abode of innocence, know not 
« a wiſh but to render themſelves acceptable to their 
« God.” 

'The conſtant perturbation I underwent from theſe 
uneaſy reflections, and the unceaſing fatigue I had 
gone through, had greatly impaired my health. It 
was therefore thought adviſeable for me to go to Briſ- 
tol for a few weeks, before the enſuing ſeaſon com- 
menced. I was accompanied by the Widow Delany, 
who, as uſual, was generally with me, and who had 
married one of Mr, Calcraſt's clerks whoſe name was 
Malter. When we reached Marlborough, as we 
drove into the yard of the caſtle, Mr. Ryan ran out 
to receive me, and greeted me with the pleaſing intel- 
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6 THE LIFE OF 
ligence, that my Daddy Quin was in the houſe ; ad- 
ding, that he would go and wake him. 

It being eight o'clock in the evening, I was appre- 
henſive, from his being in bed, that Mr. Quin was 
indiſpoſed, But I was informed by Mr. Beard, who 
was likewife one of the company, that my worthy 
friend, having been detained longer in town, the laſt 
time he viſited the metropolis, than he wiſhed, 
through his engagements with his numerous ac- 
quaintance; he had made a reſolution not to go to 
London again. And as he did not chooſe to be 
totally deprived of the ſociety of a few of his par- 
ticular friends, he had requeſted them to make a party, 
and meet him every ſummer at Smith's. It was agreed 
that they ſhould remain here till they had drank ſuch 
a quantity of wine. I cannot now recolle& how 
much that was ; but when Mr. Beard mentioned it, 
I thought it was ſufficient to ſerve them for a year. 

Whilſt J was receiving this information, by which 
time we had reached the garden, I heard his much- 
loved voice calling out to me, «I will come to you 
« preſently !** Turning about, I perceived him at the 
window, with his night-cap on ; and before I could 
ſuppoſe he had pulled it off, he joined us. As he 


came along, -he had ordered Smith to dreſs every 


thing in the larder; and if he could procure any nice- 
ties in the town, to do ſo. His orders were obeyed 
to 
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to the very letter of the command; and my journey 
being protracted by this unexpected encounter, be- 
fore ten o'clock we fat down to dinner, ſix and twenty 
in company, to a table furniſhed like a Lord Mayor's 
feaſt, | 
Previous to our dining, I had the happineſs to en- 
joy an agreeable rte-g-tiite with this beſt of men. In 
it, I acquainted him with every circumſtance rela- 
tive to myſelf, that had paſſed ſince I ſaw him laſt. 
And as I had the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction to find that 
his friendſhip was unabated, and he ſtill loved me 
with the fondneſs of a father, I received that eonſo- 
lation from his advice, which I always experienced 
from unboſoming myſelf to this moſt difintereſted 
and ſincereſt of friends. At three o'clock I retired 
and ordered a poſt chaiſe to purſue my journey ; leav- 
ing thoſe chearful ſons of Bacchus, I cannot ſay to 
their nournal orgies, for it was one of the fineſt 
mornings I ever beheld, but to conclude their obla- 
tions to his divinityſhip.— Great geniuſes will be 
excentric—Defying the common rules of common 
mortals, they will not admit of any reſtraint from 
time; but indulge the vivifying inſpirations, till 
wearied nature, unable to keep pace with the intel- 
lectual powers, calls for repoſe, —This accounts for 
the not unfrequent irregularities, with regard to 
hours, of my friend Quin. | 
B 3 Upon 
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Upon my arrival at Briftol, I found a letter from 
my maid, wherein ſhe informed me that her maſter 
was laid up by a violent attack of the gout in his 
head; that my daughter had taken the ſmall pox; 
and that my mother had indiſcreetly ſuffered the 
child to lie in her arms, as ſhe had before permitted 
my ſon, George Metham, to do, which had occa- 
ſioned ſymptoms that Mr. Adair ſeemed to think 
dangerous. 'This obliged me to remeaſure back the 
road I had juſt come. My anxiety for my mother, 
whoſe tenderneſs for my child had induced her to run 
ſuch a riſk of her health, ſhe not having had that 
cruel diſorder, as already.obſerved, impelling me to 
uſe the utmoſt expedition, I ordered two additional 
horſes to be put to the chaiſe, and wiſhed for wings 
to haſten my journey. | 

When I again reached Marlborough, which was 
about two o'clock at noon, I found that Mr, Quin 
was not yet ſtirring. But as I could not, either from 


my own feelings, or Mr. Calcraft's, whoſe impa- 


tience I well knew, avoid making the moſt expedi- 
tious return, I would not wait till he got up; but 
inſiſting upon his not riſing, I chatted by his bed- 
ſide till the carriage was announced to be ready. 
When my companion and myſelf were ſeated in 
the chazſe, in the courſe of converſation I found, 


that though we were both impatient to be in town, 


that 


that impatience ſprung from very different motives. 
Whilſt I was lamenting the cauſe of my ſudden re- 
call, Mrs. Waller was pleafing herſelf with agree- 
able expectations. Being always above diſguiſe, I 
had made no ſecret to her, as ſhe had fo long known 
every tranſaction of my life, of my having a man of 
quality as a profeſſed admirer, who was both rich 
and generous. She from thence concluded, that as 
ſoon as Mr. Calcraft was dead, I might be induced 
to form a connection with this nobleman, and there- 
by have it in my power to be more liberal to her than 
at preſent I could be, 

She was the more anxious for this event, as ſhe 
imagined I ſhould then enable her to retrieve a loſs 
ſhe had ſuſtained through her indiſcretion. After her 
firſt huſband, Mr. Delany's death, ſhe was unkind 
enough, though poſſeſſed of the ability, to refuſe 
aſſiſtance to his ſiſter, who was rather in diſtreſſed 
circumſtances. Enraged at this, the ſiſter com- 
menced a ſuit of law againſt her ; and as her only 
ſurviving child was now dead, and there was no le- 
gitimate heir, ſhe gained from her an eſtate, which 
her huſband had left her for a maintenance. By 
theſe intereſted views were my companion's thoughts 


agitated during our return, whilſt mine were filled 
with anxiety. 


B 4 As 
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As I ſhall have occaſion to mention Waker and 
his lordſhip again in the courſe of my narrative, I 
{hall add nothing further relative to them here, but 
purſue my journey to London. 

Upon my arrival in town, I had the happineſs to 
find that the intelligence I had received of my mo- 
ther's indiſpoſition was but a falſe alarm. That Mr. 
Calcraft's gout had only been occaſioned by pota- 
tiont flrong. And that my dear little girl, whom 
Mr. Adair had attended with unremitted affiduity, 
was thought by him not to be in fo dangerous a a 
ſtate as was firſt expected. 

There is nothing excites the tender paſſions ſo 
much as indiſpoſition. To a ſuſceptible mind, a 
friend or relative labouring under diſeaſe and pain, 
is doubly endeared by the afflictive viſitation. At 
leaſt ſuch have always been my ſenſations. Which 
induced my dear departed friend, Miſs Conway, to 
declare, that I ſhould make the beſt * Beguine that 
ever attended an hoſpital. No wonder then that anxi- 
ety took entire poſſeſſion of my mind, when the angel 
i of death ſeemed to threaten with his dart the little 
i innocent, whoſe happineſs my own was ſo entwined 
with, Mr. Calcraſt appeared to have no apprehen- 


* An order of nuns, who by their rules are oblized to 
attend the ſick. 
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ſions but for the loſs of . in his darling child, 
from the dishguring diſeaſe. 

This, however, was the leaſt of my care. To 
me, a want of attraction in her, ſeemed rather more 
deſirable. Judging from ſad experience, I lamented 
my own power to pleaſe, For though @ ſenſe of duty 
enabled me to behave with the utmoſt propriety to- 
wards Mr. Calcraſt; and an abſence df almoſt 
eighteen months had obliterated all ſenſations of 
tenderneſs for Mr. MHetbam; it was with per- 
petual regret I reflected, that I had ever had any 
qualifications which could have been the means 
of my being forced into a connection with a man 1 
never could love. 

Cupid has been repreſented by painters, in the at- 
titude of riding upon the moſt powerful of beaſts, 
and guiding it according to his will. But it never 
entered into the imagination of theſe depicting ſons 
of ſcience, that Love himſelf was to be rendered ſub- 
ſervient to any fway.—He rules with as high a hand 
as the moſt defpotic ſovereign.—And as it is not in 
the power of mortals to with/and his ſhafts, ſo neither 
is it to direct them. The union of hearts is a prero- 
gative in which he will not bear the leaſt controul.— 
I muſt therefore ſtand acquitted for not being able to 
beſtow my affection on a man, whoſe mind the great 


Uniter of hearts had not fet in uniſon with my own. 
B 5 Affection 
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Affection might be counterfeited indeed; and it too 
often is ; but the deception cannot laſt long. Nor 
would I forfeit that ſincerity I fo much value * 
on, to reign the miſtreſs of the world. 

May you, my dear, when your appointed hour 
comes (for an appointed hour, they ſay, there is 
for love as well as death), find, in the man you call 
your's, a foul congenial to your own ! And may you 
never know, like me, what it is to beſtow your hand 
where it cannot be accompanied with your heart 

G. A. B. 
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LETTER LY: 


February 23, 17—. 


Me favourite Sterne, in his Sentimental Journey, 
when he ſet out in order to wait upon the French 
miniſter at Verſailles, and went to the count de 
53 , exclaime, I think there is a fatality 
« in it. —] ſeldom go to the place I ſet out for.“ I 
have frequently made a ſimilar obſervation (and I 
taink I have hinted ſomething of it in a former let- 
ter), which is, that our beſt laid plans are often cir- 
cumvented.— Thus, I ſet off for Briſtol, agreeable 
to the account I gave you in my laſt, in order to en- 
joy a few weeks of relaxation from the cares and 

anxieties 
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anxieties I was conſtantly a prey to. But I was not 
ſuffered by the inviſible agents who make all our 
moves, to carry my deſign into execution. I had no 
ſooner reached the place of my deſtination, than from 
unforeſeen accidents my recall had outſtripped my- 
ſelf ; my expectations were totally fruſtrated ; and I 
was obliged to return to accumulated vexations.— 
Such diſappointments, I know, are uſually imputed 
to accident, and lightly thought of. But I canrot 
help conſidering them as a part of the arrangement 
of the aforeſaid fportive beings, who are either per- 
mitted to enjoy the perplexities which they themſelves 
occaſion to poor mortals ; or elſe, they are intended 
as trials of our patience and ſubmiſſion, Proceed in 
your ſtory, ſay you obey. 

The next ſeaſon, from an incidental circumſtance, 
was productive of a conſiderable addition to my in- 
come. Mr. Barry introduced upon the ſtage a 
young lady, who was unhappily partial to him. 
Upon her being engaged, Mr. Rich requeſted my per- 
miſſion for her to depute in Juliet; which I readily 
granted, This lady, whoſe name was Noſſiter, in 
addition to a genteel figure, had had a liberal edu- 
cation beſtowed upon her by the late Lord Cholmonde- 
ley, as her mother attended his lordſhip in the quality 
oi houſekeeper, 
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Barry, who ſpent his whole income in entertaining 
his countrymen, upon this occaſion brought his Hi- 
bernian phalanx to ſupport the lady. - He likewiſe 
ſpoke an occaſional prologue by way of introduction 
to her. In this there was introduced a line containing 
the words, and jus her age. Mrs. Gabber having 
planted herſelf in the front row of the balcony, ſo 
injudicious a ſtep attracted the notice of Parry; and 
when he came to that ſentence, he ſpoke it fo point- 
edly, that it could not fail of hitting the lady over 
him ; who, though now advanced into the vale of 
years, ſtill continued to perform the youthful cha- 
racter of Juliet. The audience likewiſe felt the juſ- 
tice of their application. And as they always kindly 
intereſt themſelves in the ſucceſs of a new performer, 
ſhewed their diſapprobation of Mrs. Cilber's impru- 
dence, by beſtowing a profuſion of applauſe on the 
new Juliet. | 

I had cauſed it to be ſtipulated in my articles, that 
J was to have a larger falary than any other female 
performer at that theatre. Mrs. Hoffmgton was pre- 
vented by indiſpoſition from appearing this winter. 
And conſequently, as Mr. Barry infilted upon hav- 
ing five hundred pounds for his pupil, my ſalary was 
raiſed to five hundred guineas. But what was of 
much more conſequence to me, it procured me 2 
conſiderable relaxation from the duties of the ſtagey 
and 
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and gave me more time to attend to ſerious avoca- 
tions; particularly to the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, 
which I had commenced, upon having the happineſs 
of being introduced to Lady Anſon. 

As the concerns of my brother, Lieutenant. 
O' Hare, procured me the honour of an introduc- 
tion to that lady, I will beg leave, as I have not men- 
tioned his name a long while, to devote a few pages; 
to him. The ſhip to which he belonged being ſta- 
tioned at Gibraltar, of which place Lord Tyrawley 
was then Governor, he frequently went aſhore, and . 
was treated with the reſpect due to his affinity to the 
commander of the fortreſs. But his humour one even- 
ing overcoming his reaſon and duty, he juſtly incur- 
red his father's diſpleaſure. The old veteran having 
been wounded in almoſt every part of his body, dur- 
ing the different engagements wherein he had 
bravely fought, a lameneſs had enſued. As he was 
walking up the ball- room, at one of their aſſemblies, 


his ſon, forgetting the honourable cauſe of his Lord- 


ſhip's limping, hopped after him to excite a laugh 

from the company; which being obſerved by, or 
told to his Lordſhip, who gloried in his wounds, he 
never would forgive a ſon that had endeavoured 
to ridicule thoſe teſtimonies of his valour. | 
Not long after, the ſhip being ordered upon ſome 
immediate ſervice, and the Captain happening to be 
on 
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on ſhore ill, my brother, as firſt Lieutenant, took 
the command. During the cruize he fell in with a 
ſhip of much ſuperior force, which he bravely fought, 
notwithſtanding the manifeſt diſadvantage; and hav- 
ing diſmaſted his adverſary, brought his own ſhip 
off with great ſkill. By an action fo brilliant he ac- 
quired great honour; and the affair was much 
talked of. The Captain in a ſhort time dying, my 
brother made no doubt but he ſhould be nominated 
Commander of a veſſel which had been ſaved by his 
bravery. But he was diſappointed in his expecta- 
tions. Lord Tyrawley not being able to forgive 
the-inſult he had received from him, he had, with 
too much rigour, applied to the Admiral upon the 
occaſion, and requeſted that his ſon might nat be 
promoted to the command. ; | 
My brother was no ſooner informed by the Ad- 
miral of his Lordſhip's application, than he was in- 
cenſed greatly both at his father's ſeverity, and the 
Admiral's too eaſy compliance with ſo unjuſt a re- 
queſt. And in the firſt tranſports of his rage, he 
incloſed his commiſſion to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, deſiring they would offer it up, with their 
next ſacrifice, to the Goddeſs Cloacina. It was ex- 
pected that my brother would have been called to 
a court martial for this indignity. But their Lord- 


ſhips taking into conſideration the provocation he 
had 
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had received, and attributing his rudeneſs to them 
to the unkind treatment of Lord Tyrawley. and the 
Admiral, they only entered into an official reſolution 
that he ſhould never be employed in the ſervice more. 
It was a long while before I could get him'reinſtated, 
though I exerted all my intereſt for the purpoſe; and 
it impeded his being made a poſt-captain for years. 
In the proſecution of my brother's reinſtatement, 
I applied to the late honourable Mr. Yorke, who was 
one of the moſt zealous of my theatrical admirers. 
] requeſted of him that he would intereſt himſelf with 
his ſiſter Lady Arſon, in behalf of my relation; upon 
which he told me, he would introduce me to her la- 
dyſhip, that I might plead for him myſelf. He ac- 
cordingly did me the honour ; which procured me 
the happineſs of being acquainted with that lady, 
As the bad ſtate of health her ladyſhip laboured 
under confined her much at home, and ſhe had a 
taſte for literature, ſhe applied herſelf to ſtudy, and 
became an adept in moſt of the ſciences. . When 
I took, my leave of her ladyſhip after my firſt in- 
troduCtion, ſhe requeſted that I would call upon her 
often. And as we generally adopt the reſearches 
of thoſe we admire, I reſolved to ſtudy philoſophy ; 
and endeavour, if I could not arrive at the honour of 
being the firſt, to be the ſecond female Newton. 
For this purpoſe I viſited the obſervatory at Flam- 
ſtead- 


— 
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ſtead-houſe ; conſtantly attended Martin's Lectures; 
and foon became acquainted with the Ram, the 
Bull, the Lion, the Scorpion, and all the conſtel- 
lations. Having acquired a knowledge of Aſtrono- 
my, I do not know whether I ſhould not have be- 
come an adept in every branch of natural philoſophy, 
had not my humanity ſtood in the way. For upon 
ſeeing a cat tortured,in an air-pump, of which, though 
an animal I have the greateſt diſlike to, I could not 
bear to behold the convulſive ſtruggles; I left the 
purſuit of philoſophy, and turned my thoughts to 
politics. ; 

When I entered upon this fcience, I determined to 
become, if poſſible, another Maintenuon. Though I 
could never admire that lady's ſentiments in private 
life, I readily allowed that ſhe poſſeſſed great talents 
in the cabinet. I now ſtudiouſly ſought to acquire 
a knowlege of the law of nations. I read Gro- 
tius, Puffendorff, and all the great writers upon 
that ſubject; and paid as much attention to the 
ftudy, as if I had been about to be appointed Am- 
baſſadreſs to the firſt court in Europe. What 
greatly accelerated my proficiency in this branch 
of ſcience, was my having had the pleaſure of meeting 

Lady Rochford at Holland-houſe. 
I need not inform you that this Lady was one of 


the firſt wits of her time, and from having been bred 
| 2 in 
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in a court, one of the moſt poliſned of women. 
Her extenſive knowledge enabled her_ to render 
herfelf of great ſervice to Lord Rochford during 
his embaſſies to moſt of the principal courts of 


Europe. Though ſhe was thus elevated by her 


{tation and great abilities, ſhe had the good ſenſe 
to be above forms; ſhe made her own etiquette, 
As I did not accept her invitation ſo ſoon as her 
ladyſhip expected, ſhe came to viſit me, This 
cixcumitance not only highly flattered me, but pro- 
cured me the pleaſure of her converſation, which 1 
ſcarcely knew equalled by any of her ſex.— The 
boafted ſuperiority of the men over our ſex in the 
endowments of the mind, is a mere common-place 
vaunt.— How many ladies could I point out, from my 
acquaintance with the great world, whoſe mental 
accompliſhments are incontrovertible proofs of the 
fallacy of this much-talked-of opinion! Among 
theſe, the lady I have juſt mentioned was a brilliant 
inſtance. 3 9 8 

This ſeaſon I appeared but feldom, as Bay 
revived ſeveral old plays, and procured a new one, in 
order to ſhew Miſs Maſſiter to advantage. He was 
obliged to adopt ſuch a meaſure, the poſſeſhon of cha- 
racters being, as I have already obſerved, eſteemed 
at this time the property of the performer. And 


it was an invariable rule at the theatre, not to 
make 
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make the ſmalleſt encroachment on a cuſtom ſo long 
eſtabliſhed. ' The new piece he had procured was at 
length announced. The name of its author, I think, 
was M*Namara. I am not altogether certain as to 
the title of this tragedy of tragedies, but I believe it 
was chriſtened “ Philoclea.” _ | 
The firſt night of its being performed, I went to 
Mr. Rich's, with an intent to accompany ſome of his 
family into the houſe to ſee it. By ſome incident or 
other we were prevented from carrying my deſign 
into execution. About eight o'eldck, we were greatly 
ſurpriſed to hear the moſt violent ſhouts, and loudeft 
peals of laughter, that can be conceived, iſſue from 
the theatre, Our curioſity being now excited, we 
all haſtened in, to know what could occaſion ſuch 
unuſual marks of diſtinction to a ſerious piece. We 
found the | heroine of it, and another female upon 
the ſtage ; and were informed, that they were the 
eighth or ninth characters, which had made their exit 
to be decapitated, and returned immediately with 
cir heads on. This gave the piece, at leaſt, the 


charms of novelty ; and ſhewed, that the author had 
adopted Bays's mode, to elevate and ſurprixe: It 
could not, however, ſecure it from being damned. 
Among other plays, Barry revived “ Buſfiris.” 
But it was attended with no better ſucceſs than that 
of his countryman, And the proprietor, loaded 
with 


* 
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with ſuch an additional expence, found this to be 
the leaſt profitable ſeaſon of any within my memory. 
During the preſent winter I obtained another pa- 
troneſs, in the young Lady E. This lady, who 
was juſt married to the Earl, was the daughter of 
the celebrated wit, Sir Charles Hanbury Wilkams. 
Her partiality for me exceeded all belief. So extra- 
ordinary a prejudice in my favour can only be 
accounted for, by her mother's having never per- 
mitted her to go into public till her nuptials took 
place, It was a firſt impreſſion ; and thoſe are ge- 
nerally laſting. To this amiable young lady I in- 
troduced Madam Montite, of whom I have already 
made mention. An honour which ſhe repaid with 


the loſs of her life. 
G. A. B. 


L 8B TER RO WY. 


March 1, 17—. 


As you put a ſtop, or at leaſt my imagina- 
tion repreſented you as putting a ſtop to my reflec- 
tions at the beginning of my laſt letter, I ſhall in 
this enter at once upon my narrative. Only premi- 
ling, that you muſt indulge me in them now and 
then. The obſervations I am frequently led to inter- 

ſperſe 
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ſperſe through my & Apology,” are ſuch as naturally 
ariſe from the incidents: and they afford a needful 
relief, Hold pen !—Shall I not myſelf be guilty of 
as great an Hiberniaciſm as the author of “ Philo- 
clea,” if I make the introductory part of this letter 
a long one, at the very time I am aſſerting that I will 
proceed without any introduction at all? I fear I 
ſnall. But how to remedy it I know not; unleſs 1 
either add to my blunder by adding a long ſtring of 
apologies, or tear to pieces what I have already writ- 
ten. — The former would probably put your patience 
to too ſevere a trial; and the latter I am loth to do, 
leſt I ſhould rob you of a ſmile which this little ex- 
curſion of my pen perhaps may excite. — I will Were. 
fore let it ſtand as it is, and proceed. 

My benefits were increaſing every year. And 
I was now ſo accuſtomed to receive the tribute of the 
public, that I accepted their preſents with as much 
eaſy indifference as the-Princeſs in Dryden's Indian 
Queen does her lover's laurel. Faſhion had for 
ſome time made me her ſtandard. But now I reaped 
more ſolid pleaſure, and more laſting praiſe, from 
having my company courted by a * Daddington, 
a + Lyttleton, a | Williams, and a Mallet. To theſe 


George Bubb Doddington, afterwards Lord Melcombe. 
+ Lord Lyttleton. 


+ Sir Charles Hanbury Williams. 
I might 
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I might add the modern Ari/ophanes, and all the wits 
of the age. And what was ſtill more flattering to 
my pride, females of the firſt rank, and thoſe ex- 
emplary patterns rectitude, admitted me to their inti- 


macy. A Powerſcourt, a Dillon, and a Tyratulky, ho- 


noured me with their friendſhip. I viſited occaſi- 
onally thoſe ladies, and, though I was not in a ſitu- 
ation of life, even if I had been married, to hope 
for a return, they always returned my viſits, and ac- 
cepted my invitations. As did alſo the Counteſs of 
Rochford, with whom I was lately become acquainted. 

Judging by theſe fortunate circumſtances, for 
which I was more indebted to chance than to real 
merit, the world ſuppoſed me to poſſeſs as many 
mental qualifications, as the ſuperficial ones fafhion 
had given me credit for. I was too indolent to 
convince them of the contrary. I ſuffered them to 
remain in the error. They, however, took it for 
granted. And though I might not be eſteemed by 
my acquaintance a f rate wit, J was termed ex- 
tremely clever. This opinion paſſed current. And 
at that time I was too much beloved to have it con- 
tradicted.— Thus does our conſequence in the opi- 
nion of the world generally depend upon circum- 
ſtances. Whilſt fortune ſmiles, we ftand high in 
their eſtimation; our moſt trivial accompliſhments 
are magnified into perfections; and every word we 
utter 
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utter abounds with good ſenſe. Vet let but a cloud 
appear to darken our proſpects, and thoſe who before 
were charmed with what bordered on folly, now 
become inſenſible to our moſt refined wit. 
Mr. Fx continued at the head of the ſame depart- 
ment, with univerſal approbation. He not only ex- 
ecuted his high office with ſatisfaction to himſelf, but 
to thoſe who were dependent on him or had concerns 
with him. To thoſe who came to tranſact buſineſs, 
or to ſolicit ſuch favours as he could with propriety - 
beſtow, he gave a ready admiſſion, and ſent them 
away pleaſed with their reception. But thoſe who 
applied merely to court the ſunſhine of his favour, 
met with an unreſerved refuſal. He did not, as is 
too often the caſe, buoy up their hopes with promiles 
he never intended to fulfil ; on the contrary, he put 
a ſtop at once to further applications. And thereby 
prevented his levee from being crquded with vain 
expectants, to their great inconvenience and loſs of 
time. 2 818 

Mr. Calcraſt's agencies increaſed daily. And my 
company and buſineſs kept pace with that increaſe. 
J was ſo much intereſted in promoting his emo- 
luments, that I did it at the hazard of my life. 
Hearing one night, at a Jate hour, of a promotion 
that was about to take place, I aroſe from my 
bed, to which 1 was confined by illneſs, dreſſed, 
and went to a maſked ball, at the Hay-market, 
where 
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where I heard the two gentlemen I wanted to apply 


to were, on purpoſe to remind them of their pro- 


miſes. Theſe were Colonel Laſcelles, and General 
Foneywood, They recollectsd having given me a 
promiſe, and I ſucceeded in my application. But 
the fatigue I went through to do this occaſioned my 
being confined to my bed for a fortnight. 

The increaſe of buſineſs Mr. Calcraft now ex- 
perienced, rendered it neceſſary, from the additional 
clerks and ſervants which were become needful, to 
take a much larger houſe than that we were in at pre- 
ſent. As one which was both roomy and elegant was 
requiſite, and likewiſe that it ſhould be ſituated 
contiguous to the public offices, the ſummer was al- 
lowed for the acquiſition of ſuch a one. As for my 
own part, I was determined to have no concern 
in the tranſaction. Finding myſelf near twelve hun- 
dred pounds in debt, I declared I would no longer be 
the oſtenſible houſekeeper. And in order to avoid 
being ſo, I reſolved on a tour to the Continent, in- 
ſtead of a journey to Briſtol, as I at firſt had propoſed. 
My next inducement in fixing on the former, was 
to ſee my much-eſteemed friend Miſs Meredith, 
who had to appearance almoſt come to the laſt 
ſtage of . her journey through life. Another motive 
was, that I wiſhed to. thank in perſon Madam Bril- 
liant for the civilities I had received from her. 


My 
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My gentleman, who by this time imagined that 
T had relaxed from my inſenſibility, and had con- 
tracted ſome regard for him, no ſooner thought he 
perceived this, than from the natural fickleneſs of his 
ſex, he became indifferent himſelf. As an indiſputa- 
ble proof, he avowed a partiality for a lady of eaſy 
virtue, ycleped Lucy Cooper. In conſequence of this, 
he encouraged my reſolution of going to France; and 
we parted equally well pleaſed. —Is it not ſtrange that 
there ſhould be this unaccountable propenſity in man? 
What they ſtrive to obtam by vows, by bribes, or 
the moſt abject ſubmiſſion; and purchaſe by whole 


years of affiduity ; is no ſoonet ſecured, than it loſes 
its value. By keeping men off,” as Mrs. Peachum 


tells her daughter, We do indeed keep them on.” 
— Had any one told Calcraft, when he made uſe of the 
arts he did to gain poſſeſſion of me, that the very ap- 
pearunce of the regard he then fo earneſtly ſought, 
would prove deſtructive of his love, his anſwer 
would have been, It is impoſſible,” 

My firſt vifit when I arrived at Boulogne, was to 


the convent of the Urſulines, where I had ſpent ſo ma- 


ny happy years in the early part of my life, and from 


whoſe peaceful walls J had often regretted my remo- 
val. I was here a welcome gueft. Having from 


the time of my leaving France kept up a correſ- 
pondence with the ladies, RIG, ſo many 


years, 
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years had ſince elapſed, 1 was not totally forgotten 


1 by them, as otherwiſe might have been expected. 1 
F continued with them four days, which I paſſed in 
1 ſweet converſe with the holy ſiſters, and in the plea- 


ſing duties of that religion, the firft rudiments of 
; which had been there inſtilled ints my mind. 
7 From thence I proceeded directly to Paris. Had 


5 I not been accuſtomed to attention, my ſituation here 1 
4 would have been troubleſome. There is fs mutt 11 
5 fadrſe in the adulation you receive from the French, I 
5 that it ſickens inſtead of pleaſes. I was introduced | 
8 to the Du Menil. The Clairon and Lequin were in bl 
5 confinement for having refuſed to play upon ſome I | 
4 particular occaſion. When I received this inforina- I 
7 tion, I congratulated myſelf on being a native of 4 
| Britain; where the laws would have protected me 4 
18 a 


from an arbitrary impriſonment. For 1 certainly 
ſhould not have ſubmitted with paſſive obedience to 
ſuch an injunction. 


= I had a very preſſing invitation to go to Vollairè's | 7 

elegant retirement at Ferney, where the Marquis de wm 
” Vernieul was then upon a viſit; and I was very much 1 
5 mortified that the limitation of my time prevented bi 


me from enjoying a happineſs I had long languiſhed 
= for : I wrote the reaſon of my not being able at that 
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7 time to accept the honour intended me ; but pro- | 
2 90 miſed that I would with the utmoſt pleaſure, make it 8 88 
v4 my b»/inzſs the following ſummer, I marked the day of ;\ 
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my intended return from the ſouth, where the chief 
purpoſe of my tour called me ; which would be about 
the ſame time, I learnt, that the Marquis was to be 
in Paris, 

Upon my arrival at Thoulouſe, which had been the 
reſidence: of my fair friends the Miſs Merediths, I 
found that the eldeſt, who to all appearance was in 
good health when ſhe left England, had breathed her 
laſt, ſome few days before I reached the place. I was 


apprehenſive that the melancholy event would have 


proved fatal to her ſiſter, who had been ſo long ill, 
and on whoſe account they had come to France. 
But, contrary to all expectation, in a fortnight after 
her ſiſter's deceaſe, ſhe was ſo well recovered as to be 
able to return with me to Paris ; where the gaiety of 
that lively city, which her indiſpoſition had prevented 
her from enjoying as ſhe paſſed through it in her 
way to Thoulouſe, diſpelled her grief, and quite re- 
eſtabliſhed her health, The never- failing ſpirits of 
the Marquis de Vernieul who was returned from 
Voltaire's, together with our trips to the environs, 
and the petit ſoupers we were inceſlantly partaking of, 
made the three weeks which we continued in Paris, 
fly with the nimble pinions of a dove. So much for 
my excurſion to France; which not only afforded 
me a temporary ſuſpenſion of my cares, but Mr, 
Calcraft time to engage a houſe. 


Upon my return to England, I was ſet down at 
| our 
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our hotel in Parliament-ſtreet; for ſo it really was in 
compariſon to the houſe in Brewer-ſtreet. I was 
very happy to find things comme ils faut; in conſe- 
quence of which my. maid'was to return to her for- 
mer ſituation, and be termed my woman, Mrs. Clifford. 
Mr. Calcraft had now fourteen or fifteen clerks, which 
made the whole of our ſervants to amount to upwards 
of thirty. He had engaged a moſt reputable mazrtre 
d hotel named Quince, who had lived with Mr. Pel- 
ham till his death. Having made fo conſiderable an. 
addition to our ſtyle of living, Mr. Calcraft agreed to 
allow two thouſand five hundred pounds a year for 
the table ; which with the produce of the farm, pre- 


ſents, &c. was fully ſufficient to maintain, in this 
point, the magnificence we were entered into. For 


though the quantity of the proviſions was thus 
increaſed, the quality was by no means the ſame. 
From this expenſive arrangement, I did not enter- 


tain the leaſt doubt but that Mr. Calcraſt would 


readily diſcharge ſuch a trifle 'as twelve hundred 
pounds; which was the amount of the debts I had 


contracted for the houſe expences, as already obſerv- 
ed, The extra ones, which I had incurred by pur- 
chaſes, during my excurſion to France, my friend 
Miſs Meredith had enabled me to pay. Upon their 
fetting out for the continent, their banker, Sir Joſeph 
Hankey, had given them an unlimited credit on a 
houſe at Thoulouſe; and the ſiſter that died having left 
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the ſurviving one the whole of her fortune, the com- 
panion of my return was miſtreſs of more than 
twenty thouſand pounds. The ſum I borrowed of 
this lady amounted to fix hundred pounds, 
| G. A. B. 
— Rö — — 


rein ern. 
March 9, 17—. 


\ Vu E N the winter campaign at the theatre 
commenced, I found that Barry was gone to Ireland in 
diſguſt ; this had ariſen from Mr. Rich's not think- 
ing proper to comply with the exorbitant demands 
he made relative to the engagement of Miſs Noftter. 
Mr. Sheridan was engaged for ſome nights. I was 
not upon the beſt terms with that gentleman, for 
more reaſons than one. In the firſt place I could 
not forgive his making me pay for the orders I had 
iſſued during my being with him in Ireland; and in 
the next, from a letter he had wrote me, in which he 
offered me a pecuniary reward, if I would recommend 
a friend of his to Mr. Calcraſt, as an Iriſh agent. I 
was ſo diſpleaſed at this affronting mode of applica- 
tion, that, although I had heard of the gentleman's 
worth and could have wiſhed to have ſerved him, I 
returned no anſwer to Mr. Sheridan's letter; in order 


to ſhew, that I was ſenſible of the affront. I have 


2 always 
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always been very particular in refuſing every applica- 
tion that has been attended with the offer of a dauceur. 
And if a laudable delicacy in points of this Kind was 
more general, places would not ſo often be filled by 
the ignorant and unworthy, to the _ of 
merit, 

Having very little proſpect of employment at the 
theatre, I requeſted Mr. Rich to give me up my 
articles; in which, beſides the ſtipulation for my 
falary, there was an agreement that I ſhould have my 
choice of parts in all plays which might be acted at 
that houſe; but this he would not conſent to do. 
A gentleman of the name of Sparks, was engaged 
by Mr. Nich this ſeaſon ; he had great merit in his 
line of acting; but his chief excellence lay in the 
infinite humour he was maſter of when in company, 
which made b fociety * courted by all his 
acquaintance. 

Early in the ſeaſon a PT" of © The Diſtreſſed 
Mather“ was called. Being rather later than ufual 
in my attendance, for I always made a point to be 
one of the firſt, to my great furprife, I found Mrs. 
aſfingtan repeating the part of Andramache. Upon 
my exprefling my difapprobation, that lady, walking 
up to me, told me, that as my youth and elegance 
better ſuited the character of Hermione, and that I 
might alſo enjoy the happineſs ſhe knew I ſhould 
have in ſnewing my new Pariſian finery, ſhe had been 
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induced to take the part of the Queen. Without 


deigning to return an anſwer to my inſulting rival, 
I immediately ſent for Mr. Rich, and told him what 


Was going forward, The manager, without any 


heſitation, reinſtated me in my character; and Mrs. 
aßfington was obliged, againſt her will, to appear in 
Hermione, and to her very great mortification, in a 
drefs that was not over clean. 12 

« Oedipus” was ſoon after revived. And in order 
to ſhew the hero and heroine of the piece to the 
greateſt advantage, Mrs. Weffington, upon account of 
her figure, was choſen to repreſent the latter, and I 


was to appear in the character of a young princeſs. 


I did ſo. But on the firſt night of its repreſentation, 
overcome by the horror of the piece, and by my fright 


at ſeeing the ghoſt of Laius, notwithſtanding I had 


been ſo long uſed to the ſtage, and all its feigned 
terrors, I fainted away, and was carried off in a ſtate 
of inſenſibility. When I recovered my ſenſes, I was 
informed, that tz  udience, as much terrified as my- 


ſelf, had retired, and left Oedipus and Jocaſta to 


croak at one another, in a diſmal tete-a tete. 

„ Phzdra and Hippolytus,” in which I was ho- 
noured with the part of another princeſs, was alſo got 
up. Of this character, from the piece's being ſo 
ſhort-lived, TI recollect as little as I do that of Hip- 
polytus, which I have been trying to call to memory, 
but without ſucceſs. The illneſs, which proceeded 

9 from 
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from the fright juſt mentioned, laſted a conſiderable 
time, and prevented my playing much, till the bene- 
fits, when I was fully employed. 

After I had received the emoluments of my own _ 
benefit, I propoſed to ſettle all my bills ; and for this 
purpoſe I ſhewed Mr. Calcraft thoſe which had been 
left unpaid at the time we quitted Brewer-ſtreet ; 
theſe, by their accumulation between the period of 
their being delivered in, and our removal from thence, 
were now encreaſed to upwards of thirteen hundred 
pounds ; having deliberately looked over them, and 
ſeen their amount, he plainly told me, that he could 
not pay them: he ſaid, that his expences were very 
great ; and as my income was ſo conſiderable, it was 
more than ſufficient, with economy, to ſupport ſo ſmall 
a family, with the four hundred a year he had allowed 
towards it. He then aſked me what I had done with 
the thouſand pounds in bank notes, that I had receiv- 
ed at the time of my quarrel with Mr. Metham, of 
which he now acknowledged himſelf the donor, as 
well as of the fifty for my Tunbridge horſes. I was 
thunder- ſtruck at this direct refuſal of his paying 
theſe debts, for I not only flattered myſelf that he 
would have diſcharged them, but the ſix hundred 
pounds I had borrowed of Miſs Meredith. 

As ſoon as I could recover from my confuſion, I 
aroſe up to leave the room ; but he prevented me 
from going, fearing I ſhould quit the houſe: this I 

C4 certainly 
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1 certainly ſhould have done, as I deſpiſed him for his 


meanneſs. I muſt here ſtop to remark, that even in 
the midſt of my chagrin at Mr. Calcraft's behaviour, 
I received great pleaſure from the information, that 
I was not indebted to the nobleman I ſuſpected for 
the thouſand pounds ; eſpecially as his Lordſhip had 
ſeemed to conſider himſelf at Jiberty to ſolicit my 
favour ever ſince my diſunion with Mr. Metham. 
Mr. Gakreft having detained me, he concluded 
with ſaying, that if I would once convince him that 


Iknew the value of money, he would give me a 


thouſand pounds for every hundred I then required. 


Tired with this pecuniary converſation, which always 


was the moſt unpleaſing to me of any, and now 


holdiog him in ſovereign contempt, I replied, that I 


left it to ploddery like him, who were poſſeſſed of no 


other knowledge, to ſet a value upon ſuch traſh, 


Upon this he pulled out his pocket-book, and laying 
down three hundred and odd pounds, which with the 
thouſand and fifty before received, juſt made up the 
amount of the bills owing, he walked down to his 
deſk, there to bleſs the Mammon, by which he hoped 
at ſome future period, to purchaſe himſelf a title, or at 
leaſt to become through it, a leader in the Houſe of 
Commons. That theſe were his ſentiments, 1 ſhall 
hereafter have occaſion to evince, 

I had been told, a few days before the above con- 


verſation between Mr. Caleraſt and myſelf took 
place, 
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place, that a lady, who would not leave her name 


er any meſſage, had called upon me feveral times, 
and as ſhe ſaid, hy my own; appointment. As I was 
punctilious, even to the very letter of the ward, I was 
ſurpriſed at my having been guilty of ſuch a breach ef 
good manners ; I accordingly gave orders to. the 
porter (for fueh a domeſtic was now become neceſ- 
fary to us) that the ſtranger ſhauld be v went» 
ever ſhe came again. 

I bad fcarcely compoſed e en the agitation 
in which Mr. Calereſt had left me, and had juſt fat 
dowh. to. breakfaſt, when the perſon was ſhewn in. 
But how ſhall I deſcribe to you the figure that entered 
the room Picture to yourſelf a tall, thin, pale, de- 
jected woman, in whoſe looks was accumulated every 
degree of diſtreſs and miſery. Yet there ſhone 
through all this wretchedneſs famething which ſeem- 
ed to declare that ſhe was not born to ſuffer indi- 
gence. I requeſted her to itt, and enquired her com- 
mands. She then informed me, that having loſt the 
uſe of her hand, ſhe had been obliged to another to 
enable ber to addreſs me. And as the reaſon was 
aſſig ned in the letter which ſhe had fent me, of her 
not giving me then an explanation, ſhe reminded me, 
that I had leindly wrote an anfwer, in which I bad 
defired to fee her. As ſoon as ſhe mentioned this 
L recollected the circumſtance. 

Upon my preſſing her to drink a diſh of chocolate, 

C 5 ſhe 
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ſhe requeſted, as my maid was in the room, ſhe might 
be permitted to ſpeak with me alone. Had ſhe 
known the goodneſs of Clifford's heart, ſhe would 
have eſteemed this requeſt unneceſſary. As ſoon as 
my maid had quitted the room, the ſtranger. threw 
open a decent cloak that covered her, and. diſplayed 
ſuch a ſcene of wretchedneſs, as an attempt to deſcribe 
with minuteneſs, would almoſt call my veracity in 
queſtion. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that her gown, or the 
garment which had once been a gown, had no fleeves 
toit; two pieces of cloth were faſtened cloſe to her 
ſticks of arms, which if poſſible, made them appear 
thinner than they were. In ſhort, the whole of her 
dreſs conveyed ſuch an idea of extreme penury as I 
had never been a witneſs to upon any occaſion be- 
fore. This diſtreſsful fight awakened within me 
every compaſſionate feeling; and I was now as much 
affected by the tender paſſions, as I 1 juſt before 
been moved with reſentment. 

She proceeded to inform me, that ſhe was the un- 
fortunate widow of the late Sir James Lindſay, who 
had been firſt lieutenant of a man of war, and blown 
up in it during an engagement. She ſaid, as the 

match between Sir James and herſelf had been more 
incited by love than prudence, his father, upon his 
deceaſe, had left him a very ſmall eſtate only, together 


with a title, which was rather an incumbrance to 
thoſe 


4 
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thoſe who had it not in their power to ſupport the 
dignity of it. She added, that ſhe had five children. 

Her eldeſt ſon, Sir John, had been taken from 
her by his uncle, an eminent merchant, and from 
whom he had expectations of a future ſupport. Her 
eldeſt daughter, during the time ſhe lay in with one 
of her other children, had, through the careleſſneſs 
of the ſervant, fallen out of a window, by which ſhe 
had broken one of her legs. An amputation fol- 
lowed, and ſhe was otherwiſe rendered a cripple. 
The terror, ariſing from the ſad cataſtrophe of her 
dear huſband, had thrown her into labour fooner 
than nature intended, when ſhe was delivered of a 
boy, who, to all appearance, would prove an ideot 
as, at four years of age, he could not feed himſelf, 
or ſpeak articulately. 

Theſe accumulated ſorrows, added to the moſt 
pungent diſtreſs, had greatly injured her health, and 
occaſioned the loſs of her limbs. She had, however, 
at length recovered the uſe of all but her hands, by 
which alone ſhe could ſupport herſelf and four chil- 
dren ; her penſion, fifteen pounds a year, badly 
paid, being barely ſufficient to procure a habitation 
for them. She had been obliged to part from every 
thing upon which ſhe could raiſe money. The hat 
and cloak ſhe had on, the only decent part of her 
apparel, were borrowed. She concluded with ſay- 
ing, that ſhe had been adviſed to apply to me, 
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and encouraged by the character I hore for humanity, 
ſhe had taken that liberty. 

The money Mr. Calcraſt had left me was {till 
lying on my dreſling-table. I took up what there 

was, and gave it to her, It amounted to a few 
guineas only. But the ſum, exceeding her expecta- 
tions, the poor woman was ready to. faint with 
tranſport, As ſoon as ſhe was a little recovered, and 
had found the power of utterance, half choaked 
with the fluttering emotions of her grateful heart, 
ſhe ſaid, J did not mean, Madam, to intrude up- 
on your generoſity, but“ 
She had proceeded thus far, when Mr. Fox en- 
tered the room. He ſaw me ſo affected, for affected 
indeed I was, that he was going to retire. Upon 
which J ran to him, and taking hold of his hand, 
exclaimed, © O, my dear Sir, you are the very per- 
«fon L want!” As I had never taken the liberty to lay 
hold of his hand before, and now preſſed it moſt ve-, 
hemently, he imagined from that, and the agita- 
tion of my whole frame, that ſomething of the ut- 
mgſt conſequence muſt occaſion it. He therefore 
enquired in what he could oblige me. I repeated to. 
him the affecting tale, fimply as I had juſt heard it. 
At the concluſion of it, I found that I ſtill preſſed 
his hand between mine, and that I kept him ſtand- 
ing. I was confounded. The earneſtneſs with 
which I intereſted myſelf 1 in my petitioner's woes, 
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* me forget the decorum. due to the perſon: to 
whom. I was applying | in her fayour. . 

1 had been in, many delicate fituatians before, but 
never felt myſelf in ſo.awkward a one as the preſent. 
I could not prevent my tears from flowing; and 1 
found ſimplicity to be more efficacious in pleading my 
own, caule, as well as that of my ſupplicant, than 
all the ſtudied arts of eloquence. Never did two 
hearts more abound. with the milk of human kind- 
pefs, than my own and that of the worthy man he- 
fore me. Whilit humanity beamed from his coun 
tenance, he condoled with the lady on her misfor- 
tunes, and bidding her be comforted, told hex, ha 
would ſee what was to be done for hex. Then tak- 
ing out his pocket-book; he. gave ber a bank- 
note. The value of it I did not ſee. My unfer- 
tunate viſitor was oppreſſed before, but now ſhe. Was 
overwhelmed. She ſpontaneouſhy fell on hes knees, 
Her ſtreaming eyes and grateful looks thanked us 
with inexpreſſible energy; but her tongue reſuſed its 
zid upon the Oceaſion; and ſhe took her. leave, 
without being able to utter a ſyllable. 

I own I felt myſelf happy when Lady Zind/an 
quitted the room. My ſenſibility was: weund up tos 
high. It became painful. Mr. Fem walked to the 
window, and by the uſe he made of his handker- 
chief, I found that his eyes bore witneſs to the bo- 
nevolent emotions of his heart. - 
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In the month of March following, I had the plea- 
ſure to inform Lady Lindſay in perſon, that her four 
children were placed upon the compaſſionate liſt, 
with an appointment of ten pounds a year each; and 
further, that his majeſty, in conſideration of her late 
huſband's having loſt his life, whilſt he was bravely 
fighting in his ſervice, had granted her fifty pounds 
yearly out of the treaſury, in addition to her penſion. 
When I had made her happy with this pleaſing in- 
telligence, I aſked her why I had never ſeen her 
fince her firſt application to me ? She replied, that 
the alteration in her family had taken up all her at- 
tention ; and as ſhe thought I felt too much at her 
diſtreſs when ſhe firſt made me acquainted with it, 
and perceived that nothing could hurt me ſo much as 
thanks, ſhe had refrained from giving me further 


pain. She told me that ſhe ſuppoſed I had been 


made acquainted with Mr. Fox's bounty, who had 
provided againſt her wants for ſome time, by nobly 


giving her, in the bill I ſaw, fifty pounds. 


Lady Zindſay added, that her eldeſt daughter, the 
cripple, was happily releaſed by death from her mi- 
ferable ſituation 3 and that the child of whoſe men- 
tal faculties ſhe had been apprehenſive, was now, 
to her great comfort, become one of the moſt 
fprightly boys of his age. She much regretted his 


not being at home to thank me; but, continued 


her Ladyſhip, we pray for you and our worthy be- 
Io nefactor 
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nefactor every night and morning. Juſt as I was 
taking my leave, the little fellow came in; and 
from the deſcription his mother had, I ſuppoſe, 
given of me, immediately knew me; for he ran to 
me, and, kneeling down with a graceful eaſe, kiſſed 
my hand. I raiſed and careſſed him; and deſired 
his mother would bring him often to ſee me, it be- 


ing only over the way, as they lived but in King 


Street. {44 

Never did I feel more real happineſs, than in be- 
ing the means of relieving this amiable woman and 
her family from the extreme diſtreſs in which they 
were involved. The ſame pleaſing reward attended, 
I doubt not, the great and good man, to whoſe noble 
beneficence that relief principally owed its further- 
ance, How ſupremely bleſt are thoſe who poſſeſs 
as he did, the power, as well as the inclination, to 
relieve the diſtreſſes of the unfortunate! _ 

I can ſcarcely refrain here from entering into a 
long eulogium on that firſt of virtues benevolence ; 


but having done it in a former letter, I ſhall refer 


you to that for my ſentiments on this nobleſt propen- 
lity of the mind. 


G. A. B. 
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LETTER LVI1E, 
March 23, 17—. 


Wu LS T the ſcene deſeribed in my laſt let- 
ter paſſed in my dreſſi ing room, Mr. Fox, who had 
an eye like an eagle, caſt them upon the part of 
Alzira, which lay upon my dreſſing table. I faw 
that he wiſhed to ſpeak to me relative to it, but 
ſome company coming in, immediately as Lady 
Lindſay went out, he was prevented from having an 
opportunity to do ſo. A gentleman had, at my re- 
queſt, altered ſome paſſages in the tragedy, which I 
propoſed taking for my benefit, and in which he“ 
was to play Zamor. This gentleman had talents 
for the ſtage, and made the firſt attempt on it this 
ſeaſon ; but he was a better critic than an aQor, 
and equally as good a play-wright as a Critic : he 
has for ſome years quitted the ſtage for the bar, at 
which he makes a conſpicuous figure. 

As there was company in the drawing- room when 
the Secretary at War came to dinner, and he was 
impatient to ſpeak to me concerning the part of 
Alzira, he deſired I would permit him to accompany 
me into another room for a few minutes. Mr. 


* Mr. Murphy. 


Calcraft 
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Calcraft having been, informed that Mr. Fox. had 
been a conſiderable time in my dreſſing· room during 
the forenoon, he made no doubt but that I had 
been complaining to him, and acquainting him 
with the nature of our connection; an event which 
he much dreaded : and his ſuſpicion was confirmed, 
by ſeeing his patron enter without me, and not ap- 
pearing to be pleaſed, When the ladies and myſelf 
withdrew from table, his apprehenſions increafed 
by ſeeing Mr, Fax take hold of my hand as I paſſed 
by him, ſaying, at the ſame time, © I deſire you 
« will,” Nor were they leſſened by hearing me 
reply, © I will conſider of it, 

The ineffable cantempt I had denn i 
Calcrgft in the morning, had greatly alarmed him. 
His cenſcience, (no, let me cortect that word) his 
fears leſt his deceptions ſnquld be diſcovered, ex- 
cited in his breaſt unuſual perturbations. For he 
ſtill wiſhed to preſerve the appearance of that prin- 
ciple for which he had hitherto been famed, and 
which had procured him, as I have already obſerved, 
the title of hone! Fack Calcraft, It was not from 
any incitements of rectitude, or of humanity ta 
me, nor from any regret for the falſehoods he had 
impoſed upon me relative to his patron, (the par- 
ticulars of which will be preſently developed) but 
the cenſures of the world, and the blaſting his u#+ 
d:ſerved good character, that he was apprehenſive of; 

the 


. £fen, 07 
the time, however, was not yet arrived, when 
a diſcovery of his cruel duplicity was to take place. 
His inſolence and meanneſs made me deſpiſe, 
though I did not as yet hate him. His love of mo- 
ney increaſed every day. And from accumulating, 
as he did, a fortune ſo rapidly, he aſſumed a con- 
ſequential air, which rendered him ridiculous even 
to his own ſervants. For, endeavouring to appear 
the great man, his ignorance led him into vulgarity. 
Indeed, he poſſeſſed two qualifications neceſſary to the 
acquirement and enjoyment of a fortune, and thoſe 
in an eminent degree. Theſe were the art of keep- 
ing a ledger, (which I have already celebrated) and 
an excellent judgment in wine. In the latter he 
was a complete connoiſſeur. And as the intereſt of 
his patron, and his connection with me, procured 
him the honour of the beſt company at his table, he 
had an opportunity of diſplaying this valuable branch 
of knowledge. 
A propriety of demeanour upon an elevation from 
a low ſtation of life to a high one, is what cannot be 
acquired by a little mind. The ſame meanneſs and 
contraction of ſoul will accompany them, though 
they are elevated to the higheſt rank, and become 
poſſeſſed of princely fortunes.---The only way that 
can enter into their narrow conception of increaſing 
their conſequence proportionably to the increaſe of 
their wealth, is by — an haughty air, and an 
— inſolence 
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inſolence of carriage towards their inferiors. An aſ- 
ſumption which only ſerves to point out the plainer, 


to every diſcerning obſerver, the rife that has taken 


place. This counterfeit dignity fits as awkward upon 
them, as Beau Clincher's cloaths upon Tom Errand.— 
It is not only an infallible criterion by which to know 
the line they have been brought up in, but 1s a true 
barometer of their ſenſe and accompliſnhments. 

As ſoon: as I had left the room, Lord Melcombe 
rallied his friend, Mr. Fox, on the little inexplica- 
ble familiarity which had juſt paſſed between him and 


me. As the gentlemen preſent were all ſuch as he 
could confide in, Mr. Fox, in return, acquainted 


him, that what he had ſaid to me as I went out, 
related to ſomething which concerned them all. He 
told them, that, as he had reaſon to believe I knew 


the author who had written a parody in one of the 


public papers, which was replete with wit and ſa- 
tire, and diſcovered a fund of political knowledge, 
and whom they had endeavoured in vain to find out, 
he had been trying to get me to give him up. He 
added, that his ſuſpicions firſt aroſe: from ſome pa- 
pers he had caſt his eye upon as they lay upon my 
dreſſing- table. 

Mr. Calcraft, being relieved by this explanation 
:rom the apprehenſions he had entertained, ſent up, 
as maſter, for the part of Alzira, which had given 


riſc to Mr. Fox's ſuppoſition ; but I abſolutely re- 
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fuſed to ſend it, nat knowing but I might injure the 


author. My refuſal hurt his pride; he, however, 
made another attempt to obtain it; and for this 
purpoſe conſtituted the-chaplain his ambaffador. I 


was ſtill jnexorable ; and continued fo, till I was 


aſſured it could nat poſſibly be attended with any bad 
conſequences to my friend. What the reſult to him 
was, I know not, but Mr. Calcrafi's anxiety had 
not paſſed unobſerved. Doctor Francis, who was 


in my intereſt, attributed it to jealouſy. The reſt 


of the company, however, imagined it to proceed 
from ſome greater cauſe; and his patron, very ſoon 
alter, took occaſion to ſpeak to me upon the topic. 

Qur ſycceſs this ſeaſpn at the theatre was not 
much more brilliant than the preceding. Miſs Ne/- 


ter had returned from Ireland, where ſhe met with 


diſapprobation, more from Barry's ſuppoſed attach- 
ment to her, his wife being one of the beſt of wo- 
men, than from her want of merit as an actreſs. 
Upon her return, ſhe engaged herſelf at Covent- 
Garden. Mrs. KH offing ton's ill (tate af health obliged 
her to decline acting this ſeaſon, Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Roſs were not capital men; the former was by 
no means ſo well {killed as he now 1s. 

My partiality for Miſs Ne/ier increaſed our ac- 
quaintance to an intimacy. This unfortunate young 
woman, unfortunate from her imprudent attach- 


ment, was infinitely more agreable in à room, than 
{he 
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fhe was upon the ſtage. As I have already ſaid, ſhe 
was genteel and accompliſhed ; and when ſhe could 
forget what preyed upon her heart, her converſation 
abounded with lively allies. But theſe, however 
entertaining at the time, might not appear 
ſo ſprightly when repeated. Miſs Meredith, who 
was now my conſtant companion, was charmed 
with her ; which occaſioned her being frequently | 
in Parliamemt-ſtreet. 

Mr. Rich, wearied out with the ſucceſſion of bad 
houſes, produced by the picces which were then per- 
formed, thought of reviving the“ Propheteſs“ of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, His chief inducement was, 
becauſe he cold introduce into it a good deal of ma- 
chinery, which, it is well known, was his hobby- 
horſe. In particular, he contrived to bring on 2A 
number of dancing chairs. 

I was not at all mortified at being left out of this 
piece, as I had now perpetual employment at home. 
Mr. Calcraft's buſineſs was ſo much increaſed, that 
he could not copy all the private letters; ; therefore, 
as I wrote remarkably quick, and could be confided 
in, I was choſen amanuenſis to the Secretary at War 
and his Commis. . 

This new employment gave me more frequent op- 
portunities of being alone with Mr. Fox than I had 
hitherto been. One evening, as we were together, 
he revived the occurrences of the day on which Lady 
Lindſay 
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Lindſay had called upon me. I found that he had 
taken notice of Mr. Calcraft's confuſion, and that 
he had likewiſe obſerved the bank bills which lay 
near the part of the play which had caught his eye. 
Theſe circumſtances excited his curiolity, eſpecially 
as he knew that Clifford was the keeper of my caſh, 


except of that belonging to my play- purſe. 

As he had begun the topic, I informed him of 
the whole of the converſation, as near as I could re- 
collect, which had paſſed between Mr. Calcraft and 
myſelf that morning. I had no ſooner done ſo, 
than he expreſſed his ſurprize that Mr. Calcraft did 
not own me publicly- as his wife. Had a thunder- 
bolt that inſtant riven my heart, it could not have 
received a more violent concuſſion. I had only pow- 
er to exclaim, O, Sir!” and then I burſt into a 
flood of tears. When I was a little recovered, I 
aſked him if he had not been, and ſtill was, a bar to 
ſuch an union? He aſſured me to the contrary. To 
which he added, that both Lady Caroline and himſelf 
had always concluded that we were really married. 
Upon which I related to him all that had paſſed at 
Mr. Gan ſell's. When he heard this, he ſeemed to 
be as much confounded as I had been. He, how- 
ever, adviſed me not to take the leaſt notice of what 
had now paſſed between us, but to leave the event to 
time ; as in my preſent ſituation (I was then preg- 
nant) a diſpute, which muſt be the natural reſult, 
might 


might be attended with difagreeable conſequences, 
He concluded with aſſuring me, that as he had been 
made an actor in the affair without his knowledge, 
he would, on ſome future day, take a part in it. 

I returned Mr. For thanks for the aſſurance he 
gave me of his friendſhip, and promiſed to be guided 
by him, in a point which required ſo much circum- 
ſpection, As for Mr. Calcraft, the indifference I had 
hitherto entertained for him was now grown into 
perfect contempt. I had before deſpiſed him for his 
meanneſs, I now hated him for his duplicity. We 
had, however, very few opportunities of entering 
into converſation with each other, his time being 
engroſſed by buſineſs, and mine either by the em- 
ployment I had entered upon of writing letters, or- 
by company. But notwithſtanding ſuch was the diſ- 
poſition of my mind towards him, I continued to 
be as anxious as ever to promote the buſineſs of his 
office. 

Mr. Fox's popularity was at this time arrived at 
ſuch an height, from the oppoſition he made to the 
Marriage Act, that his chariot was carried upon the 
ſhoulders of the crowd, for ſeveral. days together, 
from the Parliament-Houſe to Conduit-ſtreet. Mr. 
Grierſon, Curate to Mr. Wilkinſor, a ſurrogate of 
the Savoy, was the firſt, and I believe the only 
clergyman who fell a victim to the injudicious, ar- 


rangements of that act; an act, from which the 
molt 
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moſt fatal effects to Tociety have reſulted ; for, to 
the obſtructions it has placed in the avenues which 
lead to the temple of Hymen, might, in a great 
meaſure, be attributed- the numbers of unhappy fe- 
males who infeſt the ſtreets of this metropolis, to 
the great annoyance of the modeſt part of the lex. 
For a breach of this law, in marrying | Mr. Vernon, 
the ſinger, to Miſs Poiter, the dancer, this clergy- 
man was committed to Newgate ; and being tried, 
was ſentenced to be tranſported. One evening Mr. 
Ridout came into the green-room, and informed us, 
that having been to the priſon, to ſee Mr. Grier/on, 
he found him on the common fide, with the moſt 
abandoned felons ; and in want of every neceſſaty. 
J had no ſooner heard this account, than my huma- 
nity was awakened, and I determined to exert my- 
ſelf in favour of the unhappy man. For this pur- 
poſe, in the firſt place, I begged the favour of Mr. 
Ridout to return upon his ſteps immediately, and in 
my name requeſt of Mr. Aterman to take the old 
gentleman under his care, and place him in as com- 
modious a ſituation, as his confinement would ad- 
mit of. This Mr. Akerman readily did, and J have 
always efteemed myſelf much obliged to him for fo 
doing. He removed him from the common fide to 
his own houſe and table, where he continued, till 
the hour arrived for his going abroad. In the mean 
time, we collected a large purſe for him; and Mr. 
| Fix 
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Fox furniſhed him with credentials to ſecure him a 
living when he arrived at the place of his deſtination. 
But the poor old man had ſuffered. too many hard- 
ſhips before I heard of his unhappy fituation, to reap 
any benefit from Mr. Fox's goodneſs. The ſuf- 
ferings he had gone through, and the uneafineſs of 
his mind, aided by the inconveniences of the voy- 
age, put a period at once to his troubles and exiſt- 
ence, before he reached the coaſt of America. | 
A ridiculous circumſtance. The reflection of a 
moment tells me, that the ridiculous circumſtance 
I am about to mention will ſtand a better chance of 
having the deſired effect, if it be not related imme 
diately after the foregoing anecdote.—lt will be ne- 
ceſlary that the compaſſionate emotions excited by 
the latter ſhould be permitted to ſubſide, and that 
the mind recovers its uſual tone, before the chords 
receive a quicker vibration from -a laughable inci- 
dent,—As in muſic, too ſudden a tranſition from 
flow and ſolemn ftrains to quick and lively ones, 
rather bewilders the ſenſes than rouſes the paſſion 
intended, ſo in writing. But why ſhould I enter in- 
to a long diſcuſſion of what muſt appear very plainly 
to you? You ſee, as clearly as I do, that it will be 
proper to make a pauſe between the preceding ſad 
incident and the ſucceeding merry one. 
| G. A. B. 
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. happened during thi 
getting up of the © Propheteſs,” which, though tri. 
vial in itfelf, as it ſhows the abſurdity of the times, 
I am induced to give an account of. Mr. Roſs did 
me the honour to confult me in what manner he 
ſhould dreſs the character of the Roman Emperor. 
I gave him fuch directions as in my idea appeared 
moſt conſonant to the character. Among other 
things, I recommended to him to have a wig made as 
near a head of hair as it could poſſibly be. He told 
me that Mr. Rich thought it ſhould be a falls bottomed 
one. I could not help ſmiling at ſuch an abſurdity. 
But putting on a grave look, I rephed, © Then let 
c it be as large a one as you can get. And to 
<«. render yourſelf the more conſpicuous,” continued 
I, „ muſt not you wear a hoop under your lamber- 
4 kins ?” The ſerious air I aſſumed whilſt I uttered 
this deceived the hero, notwithſtanding the propo- 
ſal was fo apparently prepoſterous; and he deter- 
mined to adopt the mode I had pointed out. 

Thus bedizened when he came on, the night of 
repreſentation, there never ſurely appeared on any 
ſage ſo A hea a figure, The houſe was in a 

roar. 
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roar. But no one was more diverted with the hu- 
mourous ſcene than myſelf. By this joke, Which 
I could ſcarcely believe paſſable, was every perfor 
preſent, except the poor Emperor himſelf,” indebted 
to me for a laugh which I thought would never 
have an end. It, however, was attended with a 
good conſequence, by breaking through one of the 
moſt abſurd cuſtoms that was ever inttoduced on 
the Erigliſh ſtage z that of dreſſing the Grecian and 
Roman heroes in full- bottomed perukes. 

The foregoing inſtance reminds me of 8 
juſt as glaringly prepoſterous, which is common 
on the French ſtage. I have there ſeem Le Quin, 
in lieu of a helmet, ſawing a little Spaniſh hat and 
feather between his hands, in the character of Oreſtes, 
when every other part of the dreſs has boon truly 


Grecian. 

My benefit this year was, as uſual very bril- 
liant ; and lucrative to an exceſs. But the tragedy 
of & Akira has too little of incident, and too, 
much of declamation, to ſuit the taſte of an En- 
gliſh audience. The pieces which were performed 
not being in my line of acting, I had not much bu- 
ſineſs at the theatre this ſeaſon. I was not, how- 
ever, much concerned at the want of employment 
there, and was very happy when it concluded. 

The following ſummer our houſe at Holl wood 
was crouded ſo much, that it really became trouble- 

D 2 ſome. 
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ſome. | I had ſome. time before made Lord Granby 
a preſent of a very fine horſe, which Lord Tyrawley 
had ſent me from Gibraltar. It was one of the 
ſwifteſt of its ſpecies Arabia ever produced; and 
was able to carry any weight, which rendered it 
invaluable. 'The happineſs I received from being 
able to make ſuch a preſent to ſuch a man, equalled 
the value of the gift. 

Mr. Calcraſt, who always liked to ſee me well 

mounted, deſired Captain Shaftoe to look out for a 
good horſe for me. The Captain informed him, 
that he himſelf had one of the fineſt mares that ever 
was mounted, but ſhe was fo ſpirited, that he could 
not, at times, hold her in; therefore he was ſure 
no woman could manage her. My gentleman, hav- 
ing a great opinion of my {kill in riding, (or ſecreth 
wiſhing that my neck might be broke in the attempt) laid 
a conſiderable wager, that I could not only ride, but 
completely manage her. He accordingly at dinner 
acquainted me, that he had made a purchaſe for me 
of the moſt beautiful mare that was ever ſeen. 

The next day ſhe was brought down to Hollwood. 
We all admired her ; but it was. with the greateſt 
difficulty that I could be perſuaded to get upon her 
back. What made this reluctance the more extra- 
ordinary was, that my courage had hitherto never 
been known to fail me, as I was eſteemed one of 


the boldeſt riders in the kingdom. I could truly 
. ſay 
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-fay with Sylvia, & could follow the cry of the 


« hounds all day, and the ſound of the _y alt 
as r at? | 
T have already told you, that a 5 3 
ways caſts a gloom over my mind before an ill be- 
tides me. Upon this occaſion I heard its ſecret 
whiſpers, and found it too true an augurer. A party 
of us ſet out for an airing together. At firſt we on- 
ly went a gentle canter. But coming to a field 
where a labourer officiouſly ran to open the gate; 
an implement of huſbandry he held in his hand, 
gliſtening againſt the ſun, ſo frightened my ſteed, that 
it flew away like lightning. Notwithſtanding my 
boaſted ſkill in horſemanſhip, I had no longer com- 
mand of it; and the company imprudently purſuing; 
that ſerved to augment, if poſſible, its velocity. 
Finding my left hand now fairly pulled out of 
joint, by endeavouring to rein the unmanageable 
beaſt in, and obſerving that we drew near the brink 
of a ſtone quarry, which it was not in my power to 
prevent it from taking, I threw myſelf off. But 
by the time I could do this, I was ſo near the edge 
of the pit, that I fell directly into it, and was ſup- 
poſed by all the ſpectators to be daſhed to pieces. 
Could I but have foreſeen the miſeries which have 
ſince befallen me, (I am tempted, upon this occa- 
ſion, once more to exclaim) it would have been hap- 
py for me had the expectations of the company been 
D 3 fatally 
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fatally fulfilled. —But I was reſerved to experience 
yet greater evils. 


Before the companions of my ride came up, I had 
recovered from the inſenſibility the fall had occaſi- 
oned, and was endeavouring to riſe. This, how- 
ever, I found it impofiible to do, as my ſhoulder was 
diſlocated, both the bones of my left arm broken, 
and my hand hanging to it, as if it was a ſeparate 
member. An officer that was in company, and 
who had in a battle ſometimes been obliged to un- 


dertake ſuch offices, bound up my arm with hand- 


kerchiefs, A carriage was immediately procured, | 
and] was conyeyed home. 

As I did not chooſe to truſt to the fil of any of 
the country ſurgeons, a ſervant was diſpatched upon 
the run-away beaſt to town, to call in Mr. Alair to 
my aſſiſtance. Upon this occaſion its ſpeed could 
make the only atonement for the miſchief it had 
done. That gentleman being at Richmond when 
our meſſenger arrived, his coming down was re- 
tarded ſome hours, which obliged me to lie, during 
that time, in a moſt diſagreeable and painful ſitua- 
tion. Whilſt he was ſetting the joint of my wriſt, 
ſurpriſed at my not crying out, he turned round to 
ſee whether I was inſenſible; by which means the 
bone ſlipped out of its place. - A circumſtance that 
has deprived me of the power of turning that hand 
ever ſince, | 
During 
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During my conhnement by this accident, (as miſ- 
fortunes ſeldom come alone) I met with one of the 
ſevereſt lofles I had ever felt. Mr, Calcraft coming 
one day into my room to enquire after my health, I 
took notice that he feemed uncommonly thoughtful. 
Upon which my ſecond-ſight inſtantly viſited me, 
and I cried out with emotion, Bad News from 
« America !”* To this he only replying with a 
ſhake of the head, I exclaimed, My fears are 
« too prophetic, and I have loſt a ſecond father.“ 
He then informed me of all the circumſtances of 
the defeat and death of my much-beloved friend Ge- 
neral Braddock. I had no ſooner received the heart- 
rending intelligenee, than I gave way to the moſt un 
bounded grief; which brought on à fever, and I lay 
for ſome time in a dangerous ſituation, from theſe 

Thie great man | having been often repronehed 
with brutality, I am induced to recite the following 
little anecdote, which evidently ſhews the contrary. - 

As we were walking in the Park one day, we 
heard a poor fellow was to be chaſtiſed; when I re- 
queited the General to beg off the offender, © Upon 
his application to the general officer, whoſe name 
was Dum, he aſked Braddock, How long ſince he 
had diveſted himſelf of brutality, and the inſolence 
of his manners? To which the other replied, 
* You never knew me inſolent to my inferiors. It 
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is only to ſuch rude men as yourſelf, that I be- 
4 have with the ſpirit which I think they deſerve.” 
- 1 likewiſe, during the ſame interval, received 
news of a different nature, News, which had it not, 
from ſome untoward circumftance, proved delufive, 
would have enabled me to avenge myſelf in the moſt 
ſatisfactory manner of Calcrat's fallacious conduct. 
The fortune I ſhould have received, would have en- 
titled me to a far better match than himſelf; and 
which, had it taken place, Jam well aſſured would 
have impelled him to an act that would have = 
vented his dying a natural death. | 

A few days after I had recovered from my fever, 
which, I muſt here remark, was ſaid to haſten the 
Enitting of the bone of my arm, an event that had 
been prolonged by too even a circulation' of the 
blood) Mr. Calcraft came into my room, crying out 
in extacy, « Your'fortune is made; your fortune is 
* made.” I could not conceive what occaſioned 
this uncommon ſalutation. But, upon enquiring, 
he produced a daily paper, and read a paragraph 
which particularly concerned me. It was therein 
mentioned, by way of advertiſement, & That a 
“ ſhort time before, Thomas Sykes, Eſq ; died in the 
“ South of France, and had left his fortune in the 
« Engliſh funds, and his property at the Hague, 
« both of which was ſuppoſed to be very conſider- 


4 * to Miſs Bellamy, e e to one of the the- 
« atres. 
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« atres. Further particulars were to be learnt by 
« enquiring of Mr. Loyd, Garden-Court, in the 
« Temple.” 

I did not at firſt recollect that I had ever . 
or had any knowledge, of ſuch a perſon; the affairs 
of the nation at that time engroſſing every thought, 
and lying as heavy upon my neck and ſhoulders, as 
they did upon Obadiab's in «© The Committee.“ 
At length, after a ſhort pauſe, the gentleman whom 
I had accidentally met ſome years before, at my cou- 
ſin Crawford's at Watford, and who hinted to me a- 
bout being preſident of the female parliament, pre- 
ſented himſelf to my imagination. And I could not 
help conſidering this concluſive oddity as a moſt judi- 
cious winding-up of his truly ſingular character. 

Mr. Calcraſt, who never loſt ſight of the homage 
due to Plutus, the only divinity he adored, haſtened 


away to the Temple. When he got there, Mr, 


Loyd informed him, that a will, to the purport. men- 
tioned in the news-paper, had ſeveral. months be- 
fore been brought to him for his inſpection. Of 
this he ſhewed Mr. Calcraſt a copy, telling him, 
that if the original was not in the poſſeſſion of Mre 
Sykes himſelf when he died, it moſt probably was 
in the hands of Mr. Crawford, who had chambers. 


in the ſame court, but whoſe reſidence was at V/at=- 
ford. 


Mr, Crawford not being in town, my zealous 
D 5 friend. 
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friend turned his horſes' heads towards Hertfordſhire, 
and away he poſted to Watford. He there Jearnt 
from Mr. Crawford, that Mr. Sykes, before he left 
England, had enquired much about me; and being 
told T was then in Paris, ſaid, he had no doubt but 
he ſhould meet with me at ſome of the public places 
there. He further heard from him, that the ſervant 
who had attended Mr. Sykes to the South of France, 
was ſoon expected to bring to England the will, to- 
gether with the remains of his maſter ; as he had 
particularly requeſted that they ſhould be depoſited in 
the church of St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter. Mr. 
Crawford concluded with affuring him, that he had 
every reaſon to think I fhould have at leaſt fifty thou- 
ſand pounds in conſequence of this demiſe; of which 
a very conſiderable ſum was at that time in the funds. 

Mr. Calcraſt had prepared himſelf to offer a ſop 
to this Cerberus, had he been able to produce the 
real teſtimony of my good fortune. It, however, 
once more brought me acquainted with my Machi- 
avilian couſin, who in the end convinced me, that 
If he could not prove my claim to ſo much property, 
he would at leaſt endeavour all he could to n 
me of what I had. 

Upon further enquiry Mr. Calerafl found, that 
every article of the information he had received from 
Mr. Crawford was true. But it happened unluckily 


for me, that Mr, Sytes's ſervant, willing to ſecure 
thoſe 
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thoſe effects belonging to his maſter, which he had 
with him, and thinking his remains would reft ag 
quietly in the place where he died, as in St. Mar- 
garetis, Weſtminſter, neither thought proper to 
bring the will nor the body to England. He, hows 
ever, taok care to ſecure himſelf an aſylum, which 
has never yet been diſcovered. Some years after, 
when I vifited Holland, I heard, that as no legal 
claimant had for fo long appeared, the eſtate and 
perſonal property in that country fell to the States. 
The money depoſited in the Engliſh funds, for the 
ſame reaſon, ſtill remains there. 

Thus did my expectations, with regard to my 
great fortune, like all my other hopes, vaniſh inte 
air.— Have I not reaſon to exclaim, think you, as I 
have more than once done in the courſe of my nar- 
rative, that I am the moſt unfortunate of women? 
Why are we thus teaſed with the repreſentation of 
diſtant pleaſures, only that we might regret their be- 
ing ſnatched from us? The evils of life are fure and 
laſting ; the joys, fallacious and ſhort-lived. But I 
ſhall tire you with the repetition of theſe gloomy re- 
flections. I will endeavour, therefore, to avoid 
them in future as much as poſſible. The moſt 


that pointed ſtings of recollection only ſhall draw a ſigh 
from from me.—And yet, ſmarting as I am under the 
ickily laſhes of fortune, how hard will it be for me, when 
ſecure the cauſes paſs in review before me, to refrain from 


thoſe . D 6 complaints |. 
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camplaints-—Though J cannot ſay, but that I ex- 


pect from your friendſhip a ſympathiſing tear, as 


your eye glides over the moſt diſaſtrous circum- 
ſtances of my life, yet 1 would not wiſh mem to 
en too much. 

G. A. B. 


1 Ip 
LETTER LX. 


S Oe Ne 22 Aprit 8, 27—. 


M R. RICH was very — for me to come 
to town, long before my arm would permit me to 
do ſo. At length, I found myſelf ſo well recovered 
as to attend the duties of the theatre. The firſt cha- 


rafter I made my appearance in was that of Rut- 


land, in the“ Earl of Eſſex.” When I came to 
the mad ſcene, I threw myſelf on' the floor as 
uſual ; and, in order to prevent my late fractured 
arm from receiving any injury from the fall, I fell 
on my right ſide inſtead of my left. Mrs. Clive, 
who was in the boxes, obſerving this, her good na- 
ture got the better of her recollection, and ſhe cried 
out, „O, ſhe has broken her other arm !” The 
audience took the alarm, and, ſtill honouring me 
with their favour, called out, with a kind concern, 
for the curtain to be dropped, But finding, by my 

agility 
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agility in riſing, that I had not hurt myſelf, they ſuf- 
fered me to proceed; and I concluded the ſcene with 
more applauſe than ever I had received before. And 
that owing, in a great meaſure, to the affectionate 
impromptu which had ſprung from that excellent 
woman 's heart. 

We endeavoured to fon on pieces in which Miſs 
Neſfter could appear with me. And ſhe was mak- 
ing a progreſs, which would have rendered her 
more than a uſeful member of the theatrical commu- 


nity. But, alas ! theſe bloſſoms were not ſuffered 


to ripen. A froſt, a killing froſt, beſpread by the 
cold breath of diſappointed love, nipped their root, 
and with them the fair tree untimely fell. Hearing 
that Barry had left his wife, and had formed a con- 
nection with Mrs. Dancer, ſhe took to her bed; 
and, in a. very ſhort time, concluded both her the- 
atrical and mortal race. By her death, ſhe left her 
faithleſs lover to enjoy her fortune, and to preſent 
her diamonds, &c. to her ſurviving rival. = 
This ſeaſon Mrs. Gregory, afterwards Mrs. Fitz- 
henry, a pupil of Mr. Sparks, debuted in Hermione, 
She promiſed to be a valuable performer, though 
not in the ſpring of youth, nor of the firſt degree of 
elegance. Her figure was ſhowy, but not delicate; 
her voice had power without ſweetneſs ; yet there 
was ſomething in the tout enſemble which made her 
appear, for ſome little time, with reputation, | 
She 
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dhe played the character of Alicia, that feafon, 
for Mr. Sparks's benefit and mine; and the next, 
appeared in Zara for that of 1 

I performed Almeria. 

Upon this lady's return from Ireland, ſome years 
after the æra I ſpeak of, ſhe appeared at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, in the character of Caliſta ;, and I was 
very much concerned to find, that ſhe was not re- 
ceived with that eclat I hoped for. Indeed, I en- 
tertained the moſt fanguine expectations that ſhe 
would meet with a favourable reception, from the 
time we played together in the & Diftreſt Mother.” 
do much intereſted was in her ſucceſs, that when, in 
the character of Andromache, I again reſumed my 
regalia, we were mutually obliged to part with ſome 
portion of our finery, behind the ſcenes, as ſhe was 
not at that period in poſſeſſion of jewels. I have 
often inquired about this lady, but for years have 
nat been able te get any intelligence relative to her, 

About this time Lord Tyrawley returned from his 
government at Gibraltar. Soan after his arrival, 
his Lordſhip was ſummaned to appear before the 
Hauſe of Commons. This was done at the infti- 
gation of a nobleman, more diſtinguiſhed for the 
brilliancy of his talents than for his perſonal bra- 
very. The accuſation againſt him was upon ac- 
count of the great expenditure that had taken place, 

during 
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during his government, for the 2 and im- 
provement of the fortifications. 

Upon his appearance before the Hauſe, * c 
ſaid, that as he had never been an ceconamiſt of his 
own money, but made uſe of it when occaſion re- 
quired, he had laid out the public money whenever 
he judged it, to be neceſſary. He was accordingly 
acquitted with honour, As ſoon as his acquittal Was 


pronounced, he drew a letter from his packet, and 


deſired it might be handed to the Speaker. This was 
found to be a letter from the King, containing his 
Majeſty's approbation of his conduct, and conde- 
ſcending to thank his Lordſhip for having taken 
ſuch needful precautions to ſecure a place of fo o_ 

conſequence. 5 

The Houſe requeſted to know, why his Lordſhip 
had not mentioned this circumſtance before'; as it 
would have ſatisfied all their doubts, and have ſaved 
them a great deal of trouble? His Lordfſlip replied, 
that his having been flattered in fo ſingular a manner 
by the approbation of his royal maſter, was of itſelf a 
ſufficient exculpation. But in order to ſhe that he 
was worthy of fo great a happineſs, he wiſhed to be 
exculpated by the nation likewiſe, whoſe ſoldier 
he was. 

Some time after, Lord Tyrawley was named as 
Preſident of the Court-Martial which was to try the 
very Peer, at whoſe inſtigation his Lordſhip had been 

called 
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called before the Houſe of Commons; but his Lord- 
ſhip begged leave to decline the honour. He al- 
 ledged, as a reaſon for doing ſo, that it was well 
known he would not be partial even to his own ſon ; 
nor ſhould any conſideration induce him to give a 
vote, in any caſe, contrary to his real ſentiments. 
Notwithſtanding which, as circumſtances, from .re- 
port, ſeemed to be much in disfavour of the Noble 
Lord whoſe conduct was to be the ſubject of enquiry, 
the opinion he gave upon the occaſion might poſtibly 
induce illiberal perſons to attribute his decalion: to 
what he was incapable of, retaliation. 

His Lordſhip's arrival in England greatly abs. 
raſſed me. I well knew that if he would not viſit 
me whilſt I lived with Mr. Metham, he certainly 
would hold no correſpondence with me, were I upon 
the ſame terms with a man who was in no ſhape his 
equal. However, as Calcraft had talked ſeriouſly at 
the time he heard of Mr. Sykes's death, of our being 
foon married, I reſolved to let the dial point, though 
it ſpoke not. His Lordſhip therefore, taking it for 
granted, that we were legally united, made one in our 
parties. And in a ſhort time after, though it was 
attended with very great inconvenience. to himſelh, 
he made me his agent. His regiment being. the 
Coldſtream, the agency was very lucrative, Mr. 
Calcraft promiſed to give me the emoluments, but I 
never received a ſingle guinea, 

Lady 
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Lady Tyrawley was the only perſon, among my 
female acquaintance, who knew, of a truth, my real 
ſituation. She honoured me with as ſincere an af- 
fection as if I had really been her daughter. To 
her Ladyſhip was I indebted for my introduction to 
an intimacy with the late Lady Powerſcowrt and the 
dowager Lady Dillen. As ſhe looked upon the con- 
tract Mr. Calcraft had given me as an actual engage - 
ment to marry me, ſhe made no ſcruple to hint to 
thoſe ladies that I was married. And as they were 
patterns of virtue and due decorum, no one imagin- 
ed they would fo far tranſgreſs the rules of both, -as 
to viſit a perſon where the connection was * a: * | 
honourable nature. 
Lord Digby having been indiſpoſed, he reſided | 
for ſome days at Mr. Calcraf?s houſe, left his mo- 
ther, whoſe affection for him was unbounded, might 
be too much alarmed. But he removed, as ſoon as 
poſſible, to enjoy, what he preferred to all human 
enjoyments, the felicity of making a mother hap» 
py. Having the moſt tender affection for his mother 
and brothers, he lived with them in a; moderate, 
regular manner, without indulging himſelf in thoſe 
exceſſes the juvenile part of the nobility generally run 
into. As this young nobleman might be truly de- 
nominated a miracle of nature, a rara avis, from the 
many great and good qualities he poſſeſſed, I muſt 
here dwell a little on his character, and give you an 
anecdote 
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anecdote or two of him Flat greatly dt to his 
honoux. 

With a moſt beautiful figure, he was bleſſed with 
the beſt of hearts. He was generous, without be- 
ing oſtentatious; and though he had traveled, mo- 
deſt to a degree, He ſpoke little, but what he ſaid 


declared that he poſſeſſed great good ſenſe. He was 


never known to ſay an unkind thing, nor to be 


His Lordſhip's mother, and my valuable friend, Mr, 
Fax, were twins; and the affection which ſubſiſted 
between them, was as uncommon a5 the eireum- 
ſtance of their birth. 


Lord Digby came often to Parliament- ſtreet, and 


as I had by this means an opportunity of obſerving 
his conduct, I could not help remarking a ſingular 
alteration in his demeanor and dreſs, which teok 
place during the great feſtivals. At Chriſtmas and 
Eafter he was mare than uſually grave, and then al - 
ways had on an old ſhabby blue coat. I was led, as 
well as many others, to conclude, that it was ſome 
affair of the heart which cauſed this periodical ſingu- 
larity. And this was no improbable ſuppoſition» 
Mr. Fox, who bad great curioſity, wiſhed much 


to find out his nephew's motive for appear- 


ing at times in this manner, as, in general, he was 
eftcemed more than a well- dreſſed man. Upon his 


expreſſing an inclination to that 1 Major 
Vaughan 


guilty of an unkind action, to any perſon whatever, 
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Vaughan and another gentleman undertook to watch 
his Lordſhip's motions. They accordingly ſet out; 
and obſerying him to go towards St. George's Fields, 
they followed him at a diſtance, till _ loſt hight of 
him near the Marſhalſea priſon. 

Wondering what could carry a perſon of his Lord- 


ſhip's rank and fortune to ſuch a place, they en- 


quired of the turnkey, if a gentleman, deſcribing him, 
had nat entered the priſon. © Yes, Maſters!” ex- 
claimed the fellow, with an oath ; “ but he is not 
« a man; he is an angel. For he comes here twice 
« a-year, ſometimes oftener, and ſets a number of 
& priſoners free, And he not only does this, but 
© he gives them ſufficient to ſupport themſelves and 
« their families till they can find employment. 
« This,“ continued the man. “ is one of his ex- 
© traordinary viſits. He has but a few to take out 
* to-day.” 4 Do you know who the gentleman is?“ 
enquired the major. We none of us know him 
« by any other marks,” replied the man, —_— 
4 his humanity, and his blue coat.“ 

The gentlemen having gained this e 
immediately returned, and gave an account of it to 
Mr. Fox. As no man poſſeſſed more humanity, 
(of which I have already given a proof) than the Se- 
cretary at War, the recital afforded him exquiſite 
pleaſure, But fearing his nephew might be diſ- 
pleaſed at the illicit manner in which the informa- 

tion 
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tion had been obtained, he requeſted that we would 
keep the knowledge of it a profound ſecret, 

J could not reſiſt my curioſity of making further 
enquiries relative to an affair from which I reaped 
ſo much ſatisfaction. I, accordingly, the next time 
his Lordſhip had his alms-giving coat on, aſked him 
what occaſioned his wearing that ſingular dreſs? 
With a ſmile of ineffable ſweetneſs he told me, that 
my curioſity ſhould ſoon be gratified ; for, as we 
were congenial fouls, he would take me with him, 
when he next viſited the place to which his coat 
was adapted. A compliment more truly flattering 
and more acceptable e g- any 1 ever had, or 
could receive. qo 


The night before his intended viſit, his 3 0 
requeſted that I would be in readineſs to go wich 


him the next morning. We then went together to 
that receptacle of miſery which he had fo often 
viſited, to the conſolation of its inhabitants. His 
Lordſhip would not ſuffer me to enter the gate, leſt 
the noiſomeneſs of the place ſhould prove diſagree- 
able to me; but he ordered the coachman to drive 
to the George Inn in the Borough, where a dinner 
was ordered for the happy wretches he was about to 
liberate. Here I had the pleaſure of ſeeing near thirty 
perſons reſcued from the 'jaws of a loathſome priſon, 
at an inclement ſeaſon of the year, it being Chriſt- 
mas; and not only releaſed from their confinement 
| but 
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but reſtored to their families and friends, with ſome 
proviſion from his Lordſhip's bounty for their im- 
mediate ſupport.—I will not pretend to deſcribe the 
grateful tribute his Lordſhip received upon the oc- 
caſion from the band he had juſt ſet free; nor the 
ſatisfaction he reaped from the generous deed. I 
participated in the heavenly pleaſure; and never was 
witneſs to a more delightful ſcene. | SN 


How ſhall I tell the ſequel of the tale But it 
muſt be told. Vet whilſt I do it, I am almoſt ready 


to accuſe Heaven of unkindneſs, in untimely cutting 
off ſo fair, ſo ſweet a flower, the pride of the Engliſh 
garden. His Lordſhip went ſome few months after 
theſe beneficent acts, to viſit his eſtates in Ireland. 
Where, being obliged, by the miſtaken hoſpitality of 
the country, to drink more than he was accuſtom- 
ed to do, and that at a time when he was indiſpoſed 
from a violent cold, a fever, attended with a putrid 
ſore throat, was the fatal conſequence. And - drop 
not, thou ſelfiſh tear my amiable young friend was 


removed to thoſe realms, where alone his expanded 
heart could find its benevolent propenſities indulged - 


and rewarded. - 1 8 

By the death of this valuable young nobleman, the 
poor were deprived of a generous benefactor, his ac- 
quaintance of a deſirable companion, and the com- 
munity of one of its brighteſt ornaments. But to no 
one was his loſs more grievous than to Major 
Vaughan, 
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Vaughan, to whom he was an unknown patron, 


The Major regularly received a benefaction of fifty 
pounds every quarter, which he concluded to come 


from Earl Fitzwilliam ; that nobleman, with whom 


he had been bred up, having always held him in 
great eſteem. But upon the death of Lord Dighy, 
the bounty was found to flow from his liberal 
Rs | TEE 

The Major was, indeed, highly eſteemed by every 
one that had the pleaſure of knowing him. He had 
been bred up by his father, with the hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding to a large eſtate. But the old gentleman 
dying ſuddenly, and inteſtate, the Major not being 
legitimate, his only inheritance was a good educa- 
tion, and one of the beſt of hearts. Arid, notwith- 
ſtanding this diſappointment, he was of a diſpoſition 


as cheerful as if he poſſeſſed millions. Juſt ſuch a 
man muſt have been Hamlet's Horatio ͤx. The 


beauty of the deſcription, added to the ſimilitude of 
the character, tempts me to inſert the whole of ſo ap- 
plicable a _ ge. 


— doſt thou hear? 
Since my dear foul was miſtreſs of her choice, 
And could of men diſtinguiſh, her election 
Hath ſeal'd thee for herſelf ; for thou haſt been 
As one, in ſuffering all, that ſuffers nothing ; 
A man, that fortune 't buffets and rewards 
Haß ta%en with equal thanks : and bleſt are thoſe, 


Whoſe 
Hamlet, Act III, Scene IV. 
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Whoſe blood and judgment are ſo well commingled 
That they are not apipe for fortune's finger, 

To ſound what ſtop ſhe pleaſe. Give me the man, 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 


In my heart's core—ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee. 5 


The length of my letter reminds me of drawing 
towards a concluſion. I cannot, however, do fo, till, 
excited by the loſs of my much-regretted friend, I 
have devoted a few lines to the cenſure of that in- 
Judicious cuſtom which coſt him his life. The idea 
of hoſpitality entertained by the inhabitants of our 
ſiſter kingdom, is certainly a falſe one; or rather, 


the error lies in its being carried to an imprudent 


extreme. —In their eſtimation, hoſpitality can be 
only fhewn, by prevailing on their gueſts to taſte of 


every viand their tables, which are in general Iuxuri- 
ouſly ſpread, contain ; and by forcing them to fit till 


ſo many bottles are emptied. The greateſt pleaſure 
an Iriſh gentleman can know, is to ſend his friends 


reeling from his table —Miſtaken people !—True 


hoſpitality confifts in combining an unreſtrained 


freedom, with a hoſpitable anxiety that your gueſts 
go away pleafed with the entertainment they have 
received. Whilſt you preſs with a bounteous heart, 


and help with an unſparing hand, never loſe fight of 


that liberty which alone can make your treats ac- 
ceptable. Remember that a Dzghby fell by an ill- 


timed compulſion, G. A. B. 
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LETTER LXI. 
April 15, 19 


L AD Caroline Fox's indiſpoſition obliging her 
to go to Bath, the Secretary at War ſpent the greateft 
part of his time with us. Mr. Pitt having attacked, 
in the Houſe of Commons, the memory of the late 
Lord Orford (Sir Robert Walpole), who had been a 
patron both to him and to Mr. Fox; the latter de- 
fended the cauſe of his departed friend. This oc- 
caſioned the firſt difference between theſe AGE 
men. The Secretary at War, however, procured 
by it his Sovereign's affection, together with his 
perſonal thanks; as his Majeſty {till retained a great | 
regard for a nobleman who had been ſo faithful a 
ſervant to him. 

I will here attempt to give you the political cha- 
racters of theſe two great competitors for glory, Mr, 
Fox and Mr. Pitt. Their qualifications were as 

different as their perſons. Mr. Pitt's abilities, as an | 
orator, were undoubtedly aſtoniſhing. Vet, at times, 
put the matter he had uttered upon paper, it appeared 
ſuperficial ; and it was often ſatirical to a degree of 
abuſe. His perſon claimed your admiration. With 
an elegance and grace which led your mind captive. 
while he ſpoke, and with eyes that darted fire, he 

| _ generally 
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generally began low, but at length gradually worked 
himſelf up, as well as his auditors, to a ſtrain of en- 
thuſiaſm. His voice was powerful, and at the ſame 
time melodious; particularly the middle piteh of it, 
which ſecured articulation, and prevented the laſt 
word from being loſt. He was likewiſe one of the 
beſt actors I ever ſaw. I will not even except Gar- 


rick, To evince which, I will relate a ſcene I had 
the pleaſure of being a witneſs to. 


An honourahle * relation of Mr. Pitt's generally 
thought fit, during the time he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to entertain the houſe of Commons 
with ſoundipg forth his own praiſe. This egotiſt 
one day ſpoke an euloge on himſelf, in which he 
too frequently repeated the word where. Mr. Pitt's 
patience being exhauſted, he aroſe from his ſeat with 
inexpreſſible grace, and ſeemed to be making his 
way out of the houſe. But ſtopping ſhort, when 
he came cloſe to the miniſter, who was ſtill ſpeaking, 
he ſung aloud, with great humour, Gentle ſhep- 
« herd, tell me where, tell me where : gentle ſhep- 
« herd, tell me where.” And he continued to do ſo, 
till he reached the lobby. This occaſioned an uni- 
verſal laugh ; and the right honourable ſpeaker re- 
tained the nickname of Gentle Shepherd for the re- 
mainder of his life. 


* Mr. George Grenville; 
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Whether it was from indiſpoſition, or to convince 
his hearers, that he could lead them with one hand, 
I know not, but Mr. Pitt often had his left hand in 
a fling, The natural grace he poſſeſſed, and the ac- 
quirements he was maſter of, put it, however, out 
of the power of any ſituation or attitude to render 
him unpleaſing. 9 

His contempory, Mr. Fox, neither equalled him 
in voice, manner, or perſon. But he greatly ſur- 
paſſed him in ſolid judgment, quick diſcernment, 
and an unbiaſſed, unalterable amor patriæ. As he 
did not deal ſo much in the flowers of rhetoric as 
Mr. Pitt, his ſpeeches did not ſtrike ſo forcibly, till 
conſidered, But they were founded on the firmeſt 
baſis, truth. His voice was ſonorous, but his deli- 
very, at times, was not, ſo pleaſing as it was at 


ethers. 1 85 
From the length of the debates occaſioned by 


this rivalſhip, the Houſe frequently ſat very late. It 
has often been morning before we ſat down to din- 
ner. And we ſeldom had leſs in number at our 
table, even at that hour, than twenty. The maſter 
of the houſe increaſed his fortune by this reſort of 
company, but he by no means cultivated his under- 
ſtanding, poliſhed his manners, or opened his heart. 
The latter {till continued as ſordid as ever, except 
indeed in his table, on which he ſpared no expence, 


as 
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as he was a voluptuary, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
word. 3 

His brother, Mr. Thomas Calcraft, had been in- 
debted to him for an education, at the ſame ſchool 
he himſelf had been bred, at Leiceſter. And my 
gentleman thinking, as he was the elder, and the 
firſt hope of the auguſt family, that the younger ought 
not to be more learned than himſelf, he quarrelled 
with me for inſiſting that he ſhould be placed, for 
ſome time, at the academy in Scho- ſquare. This 
young man was, in every point, a contraſt to ho- 
nefl Fach now tranſlated to Squire Jahn Calcraft. 
He was genteel in his figure, with a face, which, 
had it not been for the ravages of the ſmall pox, 
would have been handſome., In his diſpoſition he 
was generous, and as unlike his brother, in every 
reſpect, except the love of the battle, as it was poſ- 
ſible for two human beings to be. 

When he came to a proper age, Mr. Caleraft 
got him a commiſſion in the army, where his riſe, 
as may be ſuppoſed from his brother's great intereſt, 
was extremely rapid. Being about to ſet oft ta 
join his regiment in Scotland, his brother nobly gave 
him two guineas, over and above what was to pay 
his ſtage. And upon my expoſtulating with him 
upon the impropriety of ſuch a meaſure, he told me 
that I made the boy, by my indulgence, as extra- 
vagant as myſelf. To which he added, that he was 

E 2 glad 
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glad he was going where he muſt correct it. As 
it was impoſſible for me to deſpiſe the mean wretch 
more than 1 did, and as I would as ſoon have at- 
tempted to ſtop Folly in her courſe, or to have 
ſolved the moſt difficult problem in Euchd, as to en- 
deavour to reform ſuch an animal, I made no an- 
ſwer to this reflection. 

Mr. Fox made a point of procuring for his Com- 
mis every thing within the reach of his intereſt, or 
of his power with his Majeſty, which was then 
very great. Beſides ninety regiments to which Mr. 
Calcraft was agent, and likewiſe ſix independant 
companies, together with the coals and clothing to 
the colonies, he had been named pay-maſter to the 
board of works, and deputy commiſſary of the muſ- 
ters. His Majeſty having frequent occaſion to ſign 
his name to papers, wherein my gentleman was 
mentioned, he was led to enquire who his beloved 
couſin * John Calcraft was? This notice of his So- 
vereign, added to his princely income, made him 
conceive himſelf really a man of great conſequence; 
and determined him to ſatisfy the royal curioſity, 
and commence courtier on the next birth- day. 

As my taſte in dreſs induced the gentlemen to 
conſult me as well as the ladies, Mr. Cakraft did 
me the bonour to aſk my advice upon this impor- 


In all patents the term coaſin is uſed, 
tant 
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tant occaſion. As he was a man of buſineſs, I re- 
commended him to have a brown reteen, which at 
that time was much wore, with a white ſattin lining, 
and gold buttons. This dreſs I thought would at once 
be ſuitable to his profeſſion as a financier, and hide 
his ungenteel deportment and uncouth figure, which, 
by the bye, was not unlike that of a drayman. But 
not approving of my fancy, he determined to follow 
his own; which, when the long- expected day ar- 
rived, afforded great entertainment to my company 
as well as myſelf. 

The day at length arrived, and upon it all thoſe 
who had conſulted me with regard to their dreſs, 
and thoſe who upon other occaſions viſited me, 
came, in their way to Court, to make their obei- 
ſance, and to ſhew their clothes. Lady Rochford, 
being in mourning at this time for her father, which 
prevented her from going, her Ladyſhip did me 
the honour to ſpend the day with me, in order to 
partake, in ſome degree, of the pleaſure of it. 
The bevy of belles and beaux who called upon me 
was no inconſiderable one, And among them, to 
my unſpeakable ſurprize, who ſhould make his ap- 
pearance but my own would-be beau, bedizened 
out in a milk-white coat, apparements of blue vel- 
vet, waiſtcoat and breeches of the ſame, and a- 
corned with embroidered filver frogs. 

The groteſqe figure he cut induced the Countefs 
E 3 | of 
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of Rochford, in the firſt emotions of her ſurprize, to 
cry out, 4 Ah, quelle figure /”” The exclamation 
truck the gentleman ſo forcibly, that he haſtily re- 
tired, and left us to laugh and paſs our comments up- 
on his abſurdity, —I have often wondered how perſons, 
without being able to form the leaſt pretenſions to taſte 
in dreſs, will venture, by adopting their own ideas, to 
render themfelves conſpicuouſly ridiculous. They do 
not conſider, - that faſhion is the child of adoption, 
and more arbritary, whilſt ſhe: reigns, than even the 
Grand Sultan.— Whether Mr. Galcraft went to 
Court in his fine clothes I know not, nor ever 
gave myſelſ the pains to enquire. But, at dinner, 
he appeared in his blue frock; -and, till he had 
drenched himſelf with champaign, which he drank 
as fmall beer, he ſeemed to be mortified at having, 
in the forenoon, contributed to the mirth of the 
COMPA. - 

Some time after he preſented me with his picture 
in miniature, drawn in the very identical clothes he 
had worn on the birth-day. But here his parſimony 
would not permit him to make the preſent a genteel 
one. For, not willing to put himſelf to the ex- 
pence of brilliants, he had it ſet round with roſe 
diamonds. As I always had an invincible averſion 
to any finery, which was not the compleateſt of the 
kind, I never wore the picture, nor do I know what 
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Our brother Tam ſoon returned from Scotland, 
and was honoured with a commiſſion in the guards. 
He now roſe to the dignity of being my dangler. 
And as I had become as fond of him as if he had 
really been my brother, I took ſome pains to po- 
liſh him. The ground was good, and repaid the 
tillage. The *Squire, however, remained totally 
unimproveable. His ignorance was beyond belief ; 
and he gave the moſt glaring proof of it one day. 
Being upon a party at Cliefden, and the company 
admiring the gladiator, he fimply aſked what a gla- 


diator was? The company were greatly ſurprized, 


as you may naturally ſuppoſe. The noble hoſt, 
however, endeavoured to cover the ignorance of 
his gueſt, But ever afterwards I inſiſted upon his 
filence, in cafes of this kind, at leaſt, when I was 
preſent. At the the ſame time, I expreſſed my 
ſurprize, that, as he piqued himſelſ on being a pro- 
ficient in the great art of boxing, he ſhould be un- 
acquainted with his eldeſt brother the prize-fighter. 

From this time he was generally filent in com- 
pany, And as he never attempted any thing like 
wit himſelf, he endeavoured to appear to under- 
ſtand it in others. This appearance, however, was 
of the ſame ſpecies as the admiration of Boniface for 
the Latin Language; though he did not underſtand 
a word of it, he loved and honoured the ſound. 
Never was a character more juſtly defined than his, 
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The man that hath not muſic in himſelf, 

Nor is not moved with concords of ſweet ſounds, 
ls fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; ; 

The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no ſuch man be truſted. 


To this perfect delineation of his character, it is 
almoſt unneceſſary to make any addition. I muſt, 
however, as it is become the preſent ſubject of my 
pen, enlarge a little upon jt. 

As I have already obſerved, he had 8 a 
| found underſtanding. His mental faculties were 
ſtrong. And had they been properly cultivated, had 
he received the advantages of a good education, he 
would have been a dangerous member. of ſociety. 
For he was ambitious to a degree ; and cared not at 
what expence, or riſque, he carried his ambitious | 
views into execution. In the ſame manner he gra- 
tified all his paſſions. But, upon every other occa- 
- hon, he was cold even to cowardice. He was, be- 
ſides, | rapacious, inſolent, and mean to the loweſt 
pitch of parſimony. 

Such was the wretched being I thought I was 
doomed to ſpend my life with who was to be the 


Merchant of Venice, Act V. Scene I. 


partaker 
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 artaker of all my pleaſures and all my cares to 
whom I concluded I was united by indiſſoluble 
bonds. 


I ſhould not here draw ſuch an l pic- 
ture of a man who has ſo long ſince been deſpiſed 


and forgotten, had he not prevented the publication 
of a letter of mine to him, which I advertiſed ſome 


years ſince, and which contained a portrait of him, | 
drawn in much ftronger colours. Had this letter 
been publiſhed, it would probably have ſhortened 
his days, as he had at that time dared to get a right 
honourable intimate of his to introduce him as an 
honourable lover to a younger branch of one of the 
firſt families in the kingdom. 

I muſt juſt mention, that J am indebted to him 
for one pecuniary favour, and only one, during the 
nine years and a half we lived, or rather breathed to- 
gether. Captain Frank Of Hara, my brother, whom 
I ſeldom heard of or ſaw, but when he was in want 
of money, or in confinement, ſent me a note, ac- 
quainting me, that he was arreſted, and confined 


at a ſheriff's officer's houſe in Stanhope- Street, Clare 


market, for a dept of ſixty pounds, which his fa- 
ther, Lord Tyrawley, refuſed to pay for him. Upon 
my ſhewing the note to Mr. Calcraft, he took the 


direction down, and immediately went to the place. 


i He there found the fon of Mars, accompanied by 


a fair attendant upon Venus; and having diſcharged 
E 5 the 
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the debt, brought my brother home with him. Up- 
on his return, he gave me ſuch a deſcription of the 
tranſaction, as carried with it an appearance of 
humour, though of lub humour. And this was the 
only time he was cver able to pleaſe me. 

What a declaration from a woman, whoſe heart 
was caſt in one of nature's ſofteſt moulds ; and who 
was fo ſuſceptible of even the minutiæ of courteſy, 
as to be ever ready to exclaim with that moſt ſuſ- 
ceptible of mortals, Sterne, „Hail ye ſmall ſweet 
« courtelies of life, for. ſmooth do ye make the 
« road of it! Like grace and beauty, which beget 
« inclinations to love at firſt ſight : *tis ye who open 
this door and let the ſtranger in.“ 


55 Fern 
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April 23, 17—. 


Ty E time of my benefit approaching, my night 
happened to be fixed, ſo ,as to fall on that of Mrs. 
Cibber; and as that lady's intereſt and mine claſhed, 
and it was likewiſe an opera night, I requeſted Mrs. 
Hamilton to let me have her Monday, and take in 
exchange my Saturday. The credit of having the 
fir/i benefit in the ſeaſon prevailed, and ſhe con- 

| ſented 
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ſented to exchange wich me. As her intereſt did 
not lie among the box people, it was immaterial to 
her. | 

She accordingly fixed on the “ Rival Queens.” 
And notwithſtanding it happened to be a very wet 
afternoon, a great concourſe of people for the ſecond 
gallery attended. As ſoon as that part of the houſe 
was full, ſhe diſpoſed of the overflow in the boxes 
and upon the ſtage ; wiſely preferring their two fhil- 
lings a-piece to empty benches. The heat of the 
houſe occaſioned the wet cloaths of the dirpping audi- 
ence to ſend forth odours not 9 ſo * as ſs 
of Arabia. 

Not being accuſtomed to ſuch effluviz, I gave the 
preference to lavendar-water; with which I impreg- 
nated my handkerchief, and held it-to my face, Mr. 
Refs, who played Alexander, happened that night to be 
in one of his active diſpoſitions, and intending to do 
the part juſtice, which was fully in his power, when 


he did not chooſe to alt over the courſe, he enquir- 
ed why J hid my face from him whilſt he was paying 


homage to my Queenſhip. I, as uſual, played Statira. 
To which I anſwered, that I did it becauſe I was 
juſt ſuffocated with the ſtench ; the people * 
ſo of tripe that they were horridly offenſive. 

| The Gentleman, out of humour at my delicacy, 
put what I had uttered into his own tramontane 
language, and told the lovely Roxana, that I had ſaid 
E 6 : hex 
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her audience funk, Enraged at ſo great an indignity 
thrown on ſuch a number of her worthy friends, who 
had endangered their lives, from being wet to the 
ſkin, in order to pay their reſpects to her, ſhe formed 
a reſolution to mortify me in my turn. 

Accordingly on the Monday, at half an our after 
fix, juſt before the play ſhould have been begun, ſhe 
ſent me word that ſhe would not perform the charac- 
ter of Lady Graveairs. It became neceſſary, from ſo 
late a diſappointment, to make an appology to the 
audience, for the delay that muſt enſue. Roſs, who 
loved miſchief as well as he had done whilſt at Weſt- 
minſter-School, enjoyed the ſtorm which he himſelf 
had raiſed, and would not make the Apology. Smith 
had kindly undertaken to play Lord Foppington ; but 
he was ſo frightened, that he could not do it. Lady 
Betty was therefore obliged to ſhow her flounces and 
furbeloes before their time, in order to requeſt the 
patience of the audience, till Mrs. Vincent could dreſs 
for the part which Mrs. Hamilton was to have 
performed. 

My petition was granted with repeated plaudits; 
and with an aſſurance from Mr. Town and his aſſoci- 
ates, that they would revenge my cauſe. This they 
did the very next night ; when Mrs. Hamilton played 
the Queen in the“ Spaniſh Friar,” and myſelf 
Ebvira. The majeſty of Spain then appeared in all 
the 
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the pomp of falſe jewels. She was ſo remarkably fond 
of theſe falſe gems, that Colley Cibber compared her 


head to a furze-buſh ſtuck round with glow- worms; 


as her -hair was extremely dark, and ſhe had an ob- 
jection to wearing powder. 

Upon her entrance, ſhe was ſaluted in a warmer 
manner than ſhe wiſhed, and was prevented for ſome 
time from ſpeaking by that moſt diſagreeable of all 
ſounds to a dramatic ear, whether author or per- 
former, hifſes, At length, upon the tumult's ceaſing 
a little, ſhe advanced, and addreſted the audience in 
the following Demoſthenean ſtile : « Gemmen and 
« ladies ! I ſuppoſe as how you hiſs me, becauſe I 
« did not play at Mrs. Bellamy's benefit. I would 
have preform'd but ſhe ſaid as how my audience 
« ſtunk, and were all tripe people.” When the fair 
ſpeechefier had got thus far, the pit ſeemed one and 
all tranſported at her irreſiſtible oratory. For with 


one voice they encored her, crying out at the ſame 


time, Well ſaid, Tripe!/” A title which ſhe reta in- 
ed till ſhe quitted the theatre. 

Having mentioned in the foregoing 8 that 
Mr. Smith played Lord Foppington, I muſt juſt ob- 
ſerve, that his performance of that character was ſo 
much beyond expectation, that I have often wondered 
he did not purſue that line of acting. Nor is his ex- 
cellence in performing the part, my only motive for 
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introducing that gentleman again to your notice ; it 
is likewiſe to give you a ſpecimen of his wit, and his 
promptitude to take advantage of an incidental] 
circumſtance, which the character gave him an op- 
portunity of doing. 

Mrs. Hamilton's refuſal to play for my bel 
brought on a converſation in the Green- Room; 
during which, I fooliſhly faid “I never am two hours 
“jn the fame mind; for the divine Sha#fpere, as well 
« as Rollin, have painted Cleopatra, as actuated by the 
« fame ſentiment.” | | 

Mr. Smith, who was preſent, did not let fo ſingular 
a declaration paſs unnoticed, and he inſtantly deter- 
mined to make a proper advantage of it. Accord- 
ingly, as we were playing together the characters of 
Lord Foppington and Lady Betty Modiſh, upon my 
making the apology in the laft ſcene, with an inex- 
preffible grace, and a nonchalance which happily be- 
came the character, he made me the following reply: 
after reſpectfully bowing, he ſaid with a ſmile, „O, 
« Madam ! I beg your ladyſhip will not be under the 
e confuſion of an apology on my account, for I am 
never ſurpriſed but when a lady continues in the 
« fame mind two hours together. It was that en- 
« chanting variety which captivated the imperial 
« Anthony, and made him think a 1 well loft in 
« gaming Cleopatra.” a 

1 could not help laughing at the humourous im- 

promptu, 
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promptu, and the audience, although they were un- 
ac quainted with the circumſtances that had occaſion- 
ed it, ſhowed, by their loud plaudits, their approba- 
tion of it. 8 

The ſeaſon turned out more lucrative to the pro- 
prietor than he had reaſon. to hope, from the weak - 
neſs of his company; eſpecially as it was oppoſed by 
Garrick, Mofſep, Woodward, Cibber, Clive, and 


Pritchard. At the concluſion of it, I found myſelf 


preſſed for money. I had encreaſed my debt with 
Miſs Meredith to twelve hundred pounds; and I 
owed as much more to Dear, Maſſineuve, and 
Lazarus, for an addition I had made to my jewels. 

This being my ſituation, I determined to come to 
a ſerious explanation with Mr. Calcraft. But he 
always had ſuch crouds of company, that I ſcarcely 
ever was with him alone. I likewiſe was prevented 
by that inexpreſſible averſion I always had to 
enter into a converſation on money matters. And 
more particularly ſo, when I had occaſion to ſolicit 
from the perſon I deſpiſed, what he would term a 
favour. This made me prefer borrowing ſome 
hundreds of Mr. Sparks; which be was happy to 
lend me, as he foreſaw a return that inthe end oY 
repaid him. 

The preſent ſummer was productive of nothing 
agreeable, Lord Tyratoley wrote to his lady, requeſt- 
ing that ſhe would join with him in diſpoſing of the 
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Bleſſington eſtate. This eſtate was to come to Lady 
Tyrawley upon the death of her brother, the Earl, who, 
together with his lady, were in a deep decline, brought 
on by the loſs of an only ſon. Upon this occaſion her 
ladyſhip aſked my advice. TI gave it as my opinion, 
that ſhe ought to return his Lordſhip a poſitive denial. 
For, as he had already diſpoſed of every acre of his 
own eſtate; and from having brought him no fortune, 
ſhe had only a nominal eight hundred pounds a-year, 
badly paid ; fo that if his Lordſhip died before her, 
ſhe would have nothing to live upon but her penſion 
as 2a General's widow; I told her the eſtate he 
requeſted her to ſell would prove a good reſerve 
for her. 

Her Ladyſhip aecordingly followed my advice; 
which I ingenuouſly acknowledge I was the more in- 
duced to give her, as ſhe had frequently ſaid, ſhe 
would leave what the died poſſeſſed of to myſelf and my 
children. She immediatly wrote him word, « That 
“ ſhe was fenſible of her duty as a wife, though his 
< Lordſhip, till then, had forgot he was her huſband. 
« And as he had given ſuch incontrovertible proofs of 
« his diſregard for her, ſhe mult ſo far take care of herſelf 
« as to prevent her having nothing but an Iriſh title 
« to ſupport her in caſe of his demiſe. She added, 
« that if his lordſhip could inform her how to diſpoſe 
« of that title, ſhe was very willing to fell it a 
* bargain,” 


Lord 
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Lord Tyrawley, in return, wrote her Ladyſhip, 
„That he had always thought her head was bad, but 
« now he was convinced her heart was equally ſo.” 
To this Lady Tyrawley inſtantly replied, © My Lord, 
« ] never piqued myſelf upon the goodneſs of my 
« head; and my heart has been fo long in your 
« Lordſhip's poſſeſſion, I really cannot anſwer for it.” 
This laconie epiſtle highly offended him. And 
having heard of her Ladyſhip's intimacy with me, he 
imagined I had dictated it. He, however, gave me 
credit for what I had no chim to; as I actually 
knew nothing of the anſwer, till ſome days after it was 
ſent away. | 

I was juſt at this time obliged to go to Malmſbury, 
toviſitſomeladies, who took particular care to ſeed their 
poultry in an extraordinary manner for my reception, 
and who diſguſted me as much with their over-grown 
appetites, as with their infipid converſation. From 
thence I propoſed going to Briſtol. But as my laſt 
expedition to that place was ſhortened by illneſs, ſo 
this was prevented by a concern of another nature. 
I was remanded back - on account of there being, 
very unexpeCtedly, a conteſted election at Windſor, 
for which place Mr. Fox was member. Notwith- 
ſtanding his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumber- 
land had been ſo uncommon a benefactor to that 
town, and a conſtant employer of the poor of it, the 
inhabitants were ſo ungrateful as to ſupport a perſon 
almoſt 
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almoſt unknown, in oppoſition to the Duke's avowed 
friend Mr. Fox. They were however unſuc- 
ceſsful. | | 

As ſeveral of my intimates lived in the neighbour- 
hood, who had influence with the voters, and to whom 
it was thought neceſſary that I ſhould apply in perſon, 
to ſolicit their intereſt for Mr. Fox, an expreſs was 
ſent to me; and I haſtened away to this place of 
noiſe and confuſion. As ſoon as I arrived, I deſired 
Sir Francis Delaval to endeavour to find out Mr. 
Nuthal,, a ſolicitor, who was a very buſtling man, and 
well verſed in cleoneering affairs. He had offered 
his ſervice to Mr. Fox by me; but the offer was re- 
fuſed upon account of his partiality for Mr. Deputy 
Paterſon. In conſequence of this refuſal he attached 
himſelf to Mr. Pitt ; who afterwards appointed him 
Salicitor of the Treaſury, and rewarded him with 
many other emoluments. 

As I was ſtanding at the door of the inn, waiting 
for Sir Francis's return, with Maſter Fax, late Lord 
Holland, by my ſide, a fellow came up with a blud- 
geon in his hand, and aimed a blow at the young 
gentleman, crying, at the ſame time, © No Foxes / 
“ no Dexies/” Providentially a perſon behind le- 
yelled the fellow to the ground, juſt time enough to 
prevent the blow from taking effect. Sir Francis 
Delaval returned at that inſtant with Mr, Nuthall, 
and the fellow was ſecured. But as it was judged 

that 
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that he was ſufficiently puniſhed for his brutality by 
the ſeverity of the blow he had received, and by the 
bruiſes his fall had occaſioned, he was ſuffered to 
depart, on promiſing not to intermeddle any more 
with the election. | 
The alarm Maſter Fox received Fg this inci- 


dent, had fuch an effect upon his mind, that it 


brought on him a diſorder, named St. Vitus's Dance; 
which affected him, upon any little diſappointment or 
vexation, to a moſt violent degree, and he laboured 
under it for ſeveral years. 

The next winter, I was witneſs ns ann 
this diſorder, which much alarmed me. Both the 


young gentlemen being come from Eton, they 


waited upon me, to requeſt that I would uſe my in- 


tereſt with Mr. Rich, to get the tragedy of © Alex- 
C ander” performed the next night; Maſter Charves 
having heard ſuch an account of it as excited his cu- 
riofity. They waited in my dreſſing- room whilit I 
ſent to the manager. But, for ſome reaſon which I 
could never find out, Mr. Rich ſent back a refuſal. 
The vexation occaſioned by this diſappointment 
brought the fit ſo violently on Maſter Fox, that the 
fright almoſt deprived me of ſenſe; and it was ſome 
time before I recovered. 

When I returned to Hollwood Fa Windſor, I 
went acroſs the country, in order to avoid London; 
and made what haſte I could, in expectation of 

finding 
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finding ſome agreeable company there. But, to my 
great ſurpriſe, there was no perſon but Doctor 
Francis, who was now become one of the family. 
L had long promiſed a viſit to that ſon of wit and hu- 
mour, Foote, who then occupied one of Sir John 
Vanburglos houſes upon Black-Heath. This ſeem- 
ing a favourable opportunity, I propoſed to the 
Doctor to take a ride over the next day. 

The reverend gentleman cheerfully conſenting, 
we mounted our horſes, and ſet out for the reſidence 
of the celebrated Ariſtophanes. We found with him 
Mr. Murphy, and an author of the name of Clealand. 
As we had arrived at this habitation of laughter 
early, and there was no garden to walk in, or lands 
to amuſe us, by way of relaxation, till the convivial 
meal made its appearance, the maſter of the houſe 
propoſed going to the ſale of the Dutchefs of Bolton's 
furniture. This celebrated lady had lately paid the 
debt of nature. And as ſhe was elevated to her high 
rank through her excellence in playing Polly Peachum, 
as is well known, I wiſhed to ſee her reſidence. I 
therefore readily conſented to the propoſal, and ſoon 
remounted my horſe. 

After waiting ſome time at the door, without the 
the gentlemen appearing, I ſent in my ſervant to 
expedite them. Upon which Mr. Murphy came 
out laughing, and informed me, that the Doctor's 
ſacerdotal dignity had juſt paid him a viſit, and re- 

preſented 
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preſented it to him as inconſiſtent with his cloth, to 
appear with an actreſs in public. How ſuch a whim. 
could ſtrike him at that moment, when he not only 
condeſcended to live in the houſe with me, but gladly 
accepted of a place in my box at the opera, plays, 
and oratorios, I did not give myſelf the trouble to 
account for, as it was truly ridiculous, * | 

At the ſame time I poſſeſſed too much apathy to 
take offence at the abſurdity of a man, who, upon 
other occaſions, I had obſerved to be guilty of the 
ſame kind of folly, though not pointed perſonally at 
me. For, before this fooliſh freak, he had always 
treated me with the higheſt reſpect, and an apparent 
gratitude; both of which he teſtified by a demeanour 
nearly bordering on ſervility. Nor could I account 
for this ſudden alteration, unleſs it was the reſult of a 
little debate which happened at breakfaſt between 
him and me, relative to Maſon's „ Elegy to Dr. 
« Hurd,” printed with his “ Caractacus.“ This IL 
warmly admiring, and the Doctor not happening to 
be that morning in a mood to ſuffer contradiction, 
he propably took this method to repay me for daring 
to praiſe any production but his own “ Demoſt- 
« henes.” He had juſt tranſlated that work; and 
though. the tranſlation was almoſt as frigid as his 
Eugenia, his patron Mr. Fox raiſed a ſubſcrip« 
tion for him, which amounted to a thouſand guineas. 

We, however, ſet off without the ſanctimonious 


divine; 
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divine; and, at our return, found that he had 
mounted his prancing nag, and taken himſelf back 
to Hollwood; leaving good company, an excellent 
dinner, and what he preferred to every other earthly 
happineſs, curious claret, together with the ſociety of 
Comus's favourite ſon, a treat that was ſought after by 
every one who had a relifh for genuine wit and hu- 
mour. Mr. Foote excited a laugh at the Doctor's 
expence, by declaring, that at times he poſſeſſed the 
pride and infolence of a Cardinal Molſey; whilſt, at 
others, he had the meanneſs, ſervility, and black. 
guardiſm of a Bucthorſe. Having ordered the chaiſe 
to come for me in the evening, I ſet off for London, 
inſtead of returning to Hollwood; and left the Doctor 
to keep company with himſelf. | 

Was it not for a few inſtances which we find 
ſtrewed thinly here and there, in the records of the 
actions of mankind, there would be great room to 
doubt whether gratitude ever grows on this ſterile 
globe of ours. —Tt certainly is an exotic; and there 
ſeem to be but few minds in which it finds a kindly 
ſoil. —A- review of ſome of my foregoing letters will 
prove, beyond a contradiction, that the ſeed of this 
ſame virtue had either never been planted by nature 
in the breaſt of the good Doctor, or that it had not 
received due culture; or elſe, that it was choaked, 
when it put forth its earlieſt buds, by the native 


briers and thiſtlec, pride, arrogance, ſelfiſhneſs, and 
deceit, 
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deceit, which there grew luxuriantly around it. 
Which was the cauſe of the want of this neceflary 
property of a good mind, I will not pretend to de- 


termine. 


G. A. B. 
——— — . —— cant we 
Eri 
April 29, 179— 


Wurd J arrived in town, I found that Mr, 
Calcraft had ſet off for Grantbam, to preſerve his 
ſiſter from the wicked arts of falſe, deluding man. 
Mr. Medlicote, of whom I have made mention in 
one of my former letters to you, had viſited that 
place, and laid out all his attractions to captivate 
Miſs Calcraft. This young lady, who was of a 
ſprightly diſpoſition, and tired of living a fingle life, 
lent a willing ear to the addreſſes of this accompliſhed 
fellow, and vainly ſuppoſed he would marry her. 
But finding her miſtake, ſhe wrote her brother word 
of her ſituation, 

My hero ſet out, with a determined reſolution to 
avenge the cauſe of his inſulted family. But, having 
time to recolle& himſelf during his journey down, 
he thought it would be imprudent to riſque his life. 
He therefore wiſely choſe to bring his ſiſter up to 
London, rather than call her lover to account for 


4 his 
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his preſumption. 'This was become the more ne- | 
ceſſary, as the affair had made ſome noiſe. in the 
town; and a country town is generally the ſeat of 
ſcandal and goſſiping. 

It happened unfortunately that the ſame poſt which 
had conveyed him an account of his ſiſter's danger, 
brought him a letter from his brother, Captain Cal- 
craft, who was upon a recruiting party at Hunting- 
don. Being upon a viſit to an Earl, who lives in 
the neighbourhood, and who loved gambling more 
than propriety, the boy had been prevailed upon by 
his Lordſhip to fit down to play, and had loſt to him 
two hundred pounds; which being a debt of honour, . 
he had paid it out of the money in his hands belong- 
ing to the regiment; and to re-place which ſum he 
had been obliged to draw on his brother. 

The 'Squire, impatient of this double family croſs, 
had ſent back the bill proteſted, juſt before he ſet off. 
This was on the evening of my arrival in town from 
Foote's, and the letter had been ſent to the Poſt- 
office, One of the clerks, named Willis, came im- 
mediately to inform me of the event. Trembling 
at the conſequence of the young man's being brought 
to a court-martial, which would have been attended 
with a perpetual diſgrace, we conſulted what was to 
be done upon this occaſion. Though I had not the 
money, I could borrow it; but the chief difficulty 


lay in getting the letter out of the Poſt office. 
2 Mr, 
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Mr. Calcraft had taken Lord Tyrawley's three lions 
for his arms. And the government plate, left to us 
and our children by General Braddock, having, be- 
lides the royal arms, a greyhound for the creſt, he had 


added that to the borrowed coat. I fortunately 


recollected, that my milliner, Mrs. Jordan, was ro- 
lated to the ſecretary at the poſt-office. Upon which, 
I went to her, and having borrowed the money, pre- 
vailed upon her to take my ſeal, which was nearly 
the ſame as Mr. Calcraft's, together with a bank bill 
for the ſum, to the office, and uſe her intereſt with- 
her relation to ſubſtitute it in the place of the pro- 
teſted bill. This ſhe accompliſhed to my great 
ſatisfaction, And as ſoon Mr. Calcraft's ill-hu- 
mour ſubſided, he repented of what he had done. 
Not, I believe, out of affection for his brother, but 
upon account of the diſgrace, which would naturally 

have recoiled upon him. | 
As ſoon as he arrived in town with his ſiſter, he 
deſired J would look out for a place where ſhe 
could lodge and board, till ſome family in the coun- 
try could be found in which ſhe might be eligibly ſet- 
tled. Mrs. Jordan, the milliner, juſt mentioned, was 
a woman of family, and being connected with, and 
related to, ſeveral perſons of diſtinction in Wales, 
ſhe had an amazing deal of buſineſs. To this gentle- 
woman I applied upon the occaſion, and prevailed 
upon her to take Miſs Calcraſt as a temporary 
F boarder. 
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boarder. And in a ſhort time, by her means, ſhe 
was placed in a family in Effex. Mr. Caltraſt at- 
fected to be very fond is fifter, but he loved his 
money better. And had I not taken care of her ward- 
robe, ſhe would have made but an indifferent ap- 
pearance. For the family, in which ſhe was placed, 
was that of a widow lady, who kept her carriage, had 
a goad jointure, and whoſe only inducement to take 

her was for the ſake of company. | 

By the return of the poſt Mr. Calcraſt was ſur- 
priſed to receive a letter of thanks from his bro- 
ther. On the firſt reading of it, he imagined it 
was meant ironically, But recollecting that the boy 
ſtoed in too much awe of him, to venture to jeſt 
with his ſuppoſed conſequence, he gueſſed what 1 
had done. And coming to me, in the fulneſs of 
his heart, he returned me the money with a thouſand 
thanks, and called me his preſerver. I really believe, 
had Thad courage to aſk him for any ſum juſt at that 
time, he would have given it me. But thinking it 
would look mean to make an advantage of what I 
was led by affection to do, and which would have the 
appearance of my being induced by pecuniary mo- 
tives, an idea that was foreign to my _— I miſſed 
my opportunity. 

I was now fo immerged in buſineſs, that J had not 
time to think of my being ſo much involved, br of 
any means to extricate myſelf, I had a beautiful ſet 

of 
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- of horſes made me a preſent of, which added to my 
= expence. For Mr. Catcraft would not give the keep 
s of them, as he ſaid he had more than ſufficient to keep 
= already. I would gladly have retired from the ſtage, 
- but the money I got there was abſolutely needful. - 
d. This induced me to make a new agrocment. _ Mr. 
d Nich. TI 
ce During the winter, Romeo and Juliet”? Nay 


beſpoke by ſome perſons of quality, Lady Coventry, - 
9 (late Miſs Maria Gunning) with ſome other ladies 


o- of the firſt diſtinction, were in the ſtage- box. I have 
it already mentioned my intimacy with this beautiful 
oy woman, when ſhe was a girl, and the circumſtances 
eſt which occaſioned it. But I had not ſeen her ſince 
tl that time, except a few days before her marriage, 
of when ſhe did me the favour to call upon me, on 
ind a little pecuniary buſineſs. 
Ve, In the ſcene, where Juliet drinks the 8 poĩ- 
hat ſon, juſt as I was got to the moſt intereſting part of 
x it that ſoliloguy, It was interrupted by a loud laugh, 
at I which iſſued from the box where her ladyſhip ſat. 
the The filent attention in which the reſt of the audience 
mo- were enrapt, made ſuch a circumſtance the more 
iſſed ſtriking. It had ſo great an effect upon me, that, 
being wholly diſconcerted, and unable to proceed, I 
not was obliged to requeſt leave to retire, till I could col- 
r of lect myſelf. The audience were offended at the in- 
1 ſet terruption this levity had occaſioned, and inſiſted up- 
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on the ladies quitting the box, which they accordingly 
did. 3,148 

A” gentleman in the fide-boxes reproached Lady 
Coventry with her rudeneſs and ingratitude. Upon 
which ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, ſhe could not bear me 
ſince ſhe had ſeen Mrs. Cibber. As this was no 
other than my brother, Captain O'Hara, he aloud 
made her Ladyſhip a retort, but not the retort courte- 
eus. This added to mortify her vanity, and haſtened 
her departure. The late Lord Eglington, one of the 
pohteſt men of his time, who was of the ſtage-box 
party, came into the green-room to make an apology. 
And this he did, by aſſuring me, that no offence was 
meant to me; the laugh that Lady Coventry had broke 
out into being involuntary, and excited by her 
twirling an orange upon her finger, and ſome ridicu- 
lous thing that was ſaid upon the occcaſion. I ad- 
mitted the excuſe, and finiſhed my n with as much 
approbation as ever. 

The next morning my brother came, and informed 
me of what her Ladyſhip had fooliſhly uttered. Upon 
which, J rung for the houſe ſteward, and delivering 
him the note ſhe had given me, when Miſs (Gunning, 
for the money ſhe had borrowed of me a few days 
before her nuptials, I ordered him to go with it to 
Lord Coventry's for payment. 

Quince waited till her Ladyſhip came in from ri- 
ding; when, preſenting the note to her, ſhe returned 
it, 


it, 
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it, ſaying, What! is it Mrs. Bellamy the actreſs *” 
To which my domeſtic, who daily ſaw me treated 
in a different manner by ladies greatly her ſuperiors, 
anſwered, that it was, and that I expected the money 
to be paid, Upon which, turning upon her heel, her 
Ladyſhip ſaid, © If ſhe is impertinent, I will have her 
« hiſſed off the ſtage !'”* The man unaccuſtomed to, 
ſuch treatment, replied, That continuing on the 
« ſtage was a matter of indifference to his miſ- 
« treſs; but if ſhe choſe to perform, it was not in 
« her Ladyſhip's power to prevent it.” Having ſaid 
this, he left the houſe, as he ſaw there was no pro- 
bability of ſucceeding in his errand. He, however, 
had not got far, before a ſervant followed, and in- 
formed him, that the money ſhould be ſent ſhortly. 

But from that hour I never heard any thing more 


of, or from her Ladyſhip, concerning the money. 


Indeed, I had not the leaſt expectation of ever getting 
it again when I gave it her, nor ſhould I have taken 
the note from her, had ſhe not forced it upon me. 
Such a trifle, at that period, was of very little con- 
ſequence to me, And as reſentment never made me 
any long viſits, finding my heart an unfit receptacle, 
I placed it to account with former favours, and 
thought no more about it. I was much diſpleaſed 
with myſelf at having been hurt at a folly, of which 
her Ladyſhip had given ſo many inſtances. Had 
I time and inclination, I have room here to add a 
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ſupplement to thoſe remarks on the ſcarcity of grati- 
- tude, which Doctor Francis's grateful conduct excited. 
I ſhall, however, only refer you to them, and leave 
you to make the application. And to ſhow how very 
different the Lady's ſentiments had formerly been, I 
ſend you the copy of a letter I once received from 
her, and which bears this ſingular addreſs; * To 


« Miſs Bellamy in England.“ As it is much defaced 


by time, there are ſeveral breaks in it, but jt is 


given in its preſent ſtate, and at the ſame time, ver- 


*I Rec my Deareſt Miſs Bellamy Letter at 


Laſt: after her long ſilence, indeed I was very 
„ Jealous with you, but you make me amen's in 


Letting me hear from you now, it gives me great 
.« Joy & all our faimely to hear that yr Dr mama 


and you Deareſt ſelf are in perfit' Health to be 


ſure all yr Relations where fighting to ſee which 
of them ſhod have you firſt and Longeſt with ym. 
£© T hope you are a moſt tird of england, and that 
e ſhall ſoon have your ſweet company in Ireland, 
where you will be heartily welcome, it gives me 
.« vaſt pleaſure to hear you haves thoughts of coming 


. © over, my Lady To be ſure I dont 


* 'The original is in the hands of the publiſher, 
« wonder 
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« wonder at it, for you know her heart and ſoul 
« was rapit up in his, as to hows bing the next 
« heir I believe it will be how my Lord pleaſes, he 
« is in ye Country & my Lady is with us ſhe cant 
« go to her own houſe I belive ſhe will go ſtrait 


« to england to Miſs Pour, I was very unfortunate 


« to be in the country when our Vaux Hall was, if 
« I was in Town TIho'd be thear & I believe I 
« ſhoud be much more delighted than at a publicker 
« devertion, I am quit alterd fince I faw you, there 
« is nothing I love ſo much as ſolitude ; I dont be- 
„ live it was Mr. Inox you read of at Bath, for he 
„is hear and pray write me word when you ſaw 


or heard from Mr. Gun. is out Town 


« this tow months paſt every in the Country, 
« Dublin is ye ſtupites plate =——. in the world 
J hope ye winter will be more tho I ſee 


« know great Liklihood of it, for I belive Shredian 


“ can get know body to play with him is doing all 
« he can to get frinds for him ſef to be ſure you 
« have hread he is marrd for ſirtain to Miſs 'Ghath- 
« berlan a ſweet pare, 

Papa & mama & Miſs Betty & Miſs Kitts fr ſin- 
« cer love and compts to y & yr mama yr Littel 
« Huſband ſends you ten Thouſand kiſſes he whiſſes 


The had you hear to give ym to you he ſays they 
„ od be ive-——Lipes than on paper without 
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making — Compts he ſhakes me fo I cant 


« write ——— Miſs Bellamy will excuſe this 


« ] muſt bid a due & ſhall 
4 or. ly ſay I am my D your 
« ever affecnat · 


% Dublin auguſt 31. « 
* M. GUuUNNING, 


« Mrs Fudy begs Leave to give her Comp** to 


c you, & is rejoyes'd to hear you are well, ſhe is in 


a very bad ſtate of healht.“ 


Mr. Calcraft was now ſeverely afflicted with the 
gout in his head, which claimed all my attention, 
For notwithſtanding the contemptuous light I held 
him in, I could not be inſenſible to his pain on 
this occaſion. I have always found illneſs, as 1 
have already obſerved, to endear even a perſon that 


is indifferent, and almoſt a ſtranger to me. How 


much more then muſt it do ſo, when the object of 
my concern was conſtantly in my fight? He was 
unhappy if I did not put the bags with ſeeds to his 
eyes; which, he aid, no perſon could do but my- 
ſelf. In ſhort, I attended him with the ſame aſſidu- 
ity and tenderneſs, as if I had been really his wite. 
As for my qualifications in the beguine profeſſion, 

I have already told you what my dear Miſs Comway 
uſed 


t 
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uſed to ſay of them.— There is certainly a great 
pleaſure attends the being both able and willing to 
adminiſter to the wants of our fellow creatures. 
Mankind have a mutual claim upon each other for 
theſe acts of kindneſs, when indiſpoſition renders 
them needful.— We know not how ſoon we may 
require ourſelves the aiding hand. 


G. A. B. 


LETTER LXIVe 


May 10, 17—. 
8 this time Mr. Dodfley, a gentleman 


juſtly admired for his private virtues, as well as his 


literary productions, offered Mr. Rich a tragedy 
called “ Cleone.“ The ſituations in the piece 
were moſt affecting. And the ſubje& of it being 
a family diſtreſs, that pre-determined the public in 


its favour. The ſucceſs of it depended entirely 


upon the heroine, which fell to my lot. And this, 
as ur company then. ſtood, was a double recom- 
mendation ; for Roſs. and Smith exerted their talents 
much better under the auſpices of Thalia than of 
Melpomene. 

Mr. Garrick had declined the piece; but from 
what reaſon I could never gueſs. Mrs. Cibber had 
done the ſame, It, however, had merit. Domeſ- 
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tic feelings ſtrike more to the heart, than thoſe of 
. crowned heads. The language was ſimple, and I 
determined that my performance of it ſhould be the 
fame, It was an effort worth trying; as from its 
novelty, I ſhould, at leaſt, have the merit of its be- 
ing all my own. 

My attendance upon Mr. Calcraft had injured my 
health, which made me wiſh to protract the per- 
formance. But I found that my attempts to put it 
off were conſidered only as the effect of caprice. I 
know this has been practiſed by many performers, 
in order to enhance their value ; but it was a ma- 
nœuvre I always deſpiſed. And I was ſo much a- 
bove being capable of ſuch an artful mode of pro- 
ceeding, that I could not even bear the ſuppoſition 
of it, much Jeſs the imputation. I therefore, al- 
though very unfit for the taſk, accorded to the 
wiſhes of the author in this point. 

All Mr. Dodſſey's friends, who were numerous, 
attended the rehearſal of his piece ; particularly the 
literati. Among theſe were Lord Lyitletin; who, 
notwithſtanding his great partiality for me, gave the 
author his opinion, that I had totally miſconceived 
the character. The public had been ſo accuſtomed 
to noiſe and violence in their mad ſtage ladies, that 
it was ſuppoſed from my manner, which was weak- 
ened by real indiſpoſition, and prevented my rehearl- 
| | ing 
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ng out, that the we which totally n upon 
me, would not ſucceed. 


Among our viſitors at the laſt reheatfal, upon 
which occaſion the ſtage was much crowded, I was 
ſtruck with the ſight of Mr. Metham. As we had 
never met ſince our ſeparation, it is natural to fup- 
poſe I did not fee? myſelf in the moſt agreeable ſitu- 
ation. -T own, that J ſincerely wiſhed myfelf abſent, 
or that there had not been ſuch a number of ſpec- 
tators preſent to be witneſſes to the farce:I knew 
him capable of performing. According to my ap- 
prehenſtons, he began by aſſuming the moſt ifieffa- 


ble effrontery, which was, if poſſible, ſuperior to 


that of Cibber, when, in the character of Lord "_ 
pington, he approaches Amanda. 

Taking a pinch of ſnuff, in a careleſs manner, 
he walked up to me, with the moſt conſequential 


air, accompanied with a ſignificant non chulance, and 
- wiſhed me joy; regretting that he had not had an op- 


portunity of doing it before. He then told me I looked 
more angelic than ever. Having done this, he turned 


do a perſon who was near him, ſaying, I certainly 


* am the happieſt being in the univerſe,” in having 
« been bleſt with the affection of two of the firſt ac- 
« treſſes, and moſt accompliſhed women, in Europe.“ 

Then, making a low bow, he retired. ! I never in 


my life received any compliments with lefs re- 


liſh than thoſe laviſhed upon me at that time. They 
F 6 | raiſed 
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raiſed fuch a contrariety of emotions in my mind, 
that I was on the point of leaving the rehearſal, 
and returning home, without any ceremony. 

I was fo totally diſconcerted by this adventure, 
that what had only been ſuppoſed by the author and 
his friends, was now openly declared; and it would 
not admit of a doubt with them but that I had miſ- 
conceived the part. When I came to repeat, © Thou 
« ſhalt, not murder, Doctor Fobnſin caught me by 
the arm, and that ſomewhat 0 briſely, ſaying, at 
the ſame time, It is a commandment, and muſt 
«© be ſpoken, * Thou ſhalt ot murder.“ As I had 
not then the honour of knowing perſonally that 
great genius, I was not a little diſpleaſed at his 
inforcing his inſtructions with ſo much vehemence. 
The ſcene I had juſt before gone through with 
Metham, added to this not over polite behaviour of 
the Doctor's, ſo increaſed my indiſpoſition, that 
I was adviſed not to appear the next day in ſo try- 
ing a part. But the public were not to be trifled 

"with. As their favoured ſervant, I thought it my 
duty to do all in my power to deſerve that favous. 
The piece was accordingly advertiſed with my name 
in the bill, and I was determined to go on, Jet 
what would be the conſequence. I was likewiſe re- 
ſolved to play the character agreeable to my own 
conception, though _ the united opinion of 
all * literati. 


Upon 
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Upon my going to the theatre to dreſs, Mr. Dod. 
ley accoſted me with all the apprehenſions of an 
author for his darling bantling. He intimated to 
me, that all his friends, as well as himſelf, imagined 
I was not fercible enough in the mad ſcene. The 
pain I was in from a bliſter, which my indiſpoſt- 
tion had rendered neceffary, together with the anx- 
iety naturally attendant on appearing in a new cha- 
rater, made me anſwer that good man with a pe- 
tulance which afterwards gave me uneaſinefs. I 
told him, that I had a reputation to loſe as an ac- 
treſs ; but, as for his piece, Mr, Garrick had anti- 
cipated the damnation of it, publicly, the preced- 
ing evening, at the Bedford Coffee-houſe, where 
he had declared, that it could not paſs muſter, as 
it was the very wor/! piece ever exhibited. Hay- 
ing ſaid this, I left him, not very well pleaſed with 
me for my freedom. And he afterwards informed 
me, that he greatly regretted having choſe me for 
his heroine. 

The unaffected rarvete, which J intended to 
adopt in the repreſentation, was accompanied by 
the ſame ſimplicity in my drefs. This was per- 
ſectly nouvelle, as I had preſumed to leave off that 
unwieldy part of a lady's habiliments, called a hoop. 
A decoration which, at that period, profeſſed nuns 
appeared in; as well as with powder in their hair. 

Novelty has charms which cannot be reliſted. 

| | And 
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And ] ſucceeded in both points beyond my moſt fan- 
guine hopes. Indeed the applauſe was repeated ſo 
often, when I ſeemingly died, that I ſcarcely knew, 
or even could believe, that it was the effect of ap- 
probation. But, upon hearing the ſame voice 
which had inſtructed me in the commandment, ex- 
claim aloud from the pit, „I will urite a" copy of 
« verſes on ker myſelf,” I knew that my ſucceſs 
was infured, and that “ Cleone*®” bid fair to run 
a race with any of the modern productions. 

The repetition of this circumſtance, I own, ſa- 
vours of egotiſm ; but hen it is conſidered, that 
the involuntary praiſe of one of the firſt geniuſes in 
the world muſt excite the moſt flattering ſenſations 
in every inind deſirous of meriting the aprobation of 
the ſenſible, I hope I ſhall ſtand excuſed for not 
paſling it over in filence, When I appeared to 
ſpeak the epilogue, I had leiſure to practiſe all the 
courteſies taught me by my dancing-mafter over and 
over again ; fo favourable was the reception I met 
with from the audience. 

I was ſo greatly fatigued when J got home, that 
I was not able to go to Mr. Cal aft's apartment. 
Having heard from Doctor Francis the public opt- 
nion that was entertained at the Rehearſal, and my 
indiſpoſition giving him likewiſe not much room to 
expect I ſhould be ſucceſsful, he conſidered this 
want of my uſual attention as a ſign of chagrin at 
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my diſappointment. His impatience to be fatisfied 
of the caufe made him run the hazard of a relapſe, 
For, notwithſtanding our apartments were as far diſ- 
tant from each other as Channel-row from Parlia- 
ment-ſtreet, and through a long paſſage, he would 


come himſelf to know the fate of © Cleone.” I 


had juſt faintly anſwered his enquiry, by ſaying, 
« Well enough !”” when in ran the Doctor, almoſt 
breathleſs, and crying out, . O Cakraft ! it is be- 
„ yond deſcription. I have haſtened, as faſt as I 
could, wiſhing to be firſt to acquaint you of the 
« uncommon applauſe, and deſerved ſucceſs ſhe has 
„met with.“ | = 

The next day I was congratulated upon my 
ſucceſs, by all thoſe who frequented our houſe. 
Among this number were Lord Lyttleton, and Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams. The former expreſſed his 
Congratulations in the warmeſt terms, declaring, at 
the ſame time, that he was happy that his conjec- 
ture had not taken place. I then went up to Sir 
Charles, and aſked him if he thought that violent 
madneſs would have had the deſired effect? With- 
out making me any anſwer, he ſtared wildly upon 
me, and appeared to be going to lay hold of me. 
Lord Lyitleton, obſerving this, pulled me away. 
And Mr. Harris, who was fitting beſide his friend 
Sir Charles, on the ſofa, held him down, whilft I 
made my eſcape from his fury. For he ſnatched up 
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a knife, which lay upon the table with the break- 
faſt equipage, and vowed he would find me out, and 
murder me. 

This circumſtance appeared the more ſtrange, as, 
till then, Sir Charles had ſhewn- no ſigns of inſanity. 
And even ſo lately as his entering the room, he had 
honoured me with the warmeſt compliments on my 
performance. He ſurvived but a ſhort time; and, 
ſtrange to tell ! to the laſt moment of his life per- 
ſiſted in wiſhing to deſtroy me. The ſymptoms 
and effects of madneſs are not to be accounted. for, 
nor do they convey any, cenſure ; elſe this feeming 
inveteracy towards me would have made me un- 
happy. But as he had always profeſſed the greateſt 
regard for me, till the inſtant his inſanity became 
apparent, the ill-will he ſhewed could only be the 
eſſect of his diſordered mind. 

The uncommon run of “ Cleone'“ took up a 
great part of my time. It would have continued 
much longer, had my health permitted me to per- 
form; for, to make uſe of the theatrical phraſe, I 
never ſaved myſelf, but often ſuffered my feelings to 
poſſeſs me ſo entirely, as that they. deprived me of 
the power of voice, notwithſtanding it was allowed 
to be extenſive. Mrs. Cibber ſaid, upon this oc- 
caſion, that I pranced my galloping nags too faſt ; 
for I went beyond the poſt, and conſequently was 
jockeyed. I received a letter of gratulation upon 
| my 
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my ſucceſs from Mrs. Clive. This lady poſſeſſed 


good-nature to an eminent degree, and was glad to 
have an opportunity of beſtowing her quantum of 
praiſe. It was the more flattering to me, as her 
ſincerity could never be doubted: 

My time was at this period precious. As be · 
ſides the letters I had to copy, I had correſpondents 
in all parts of the world, the military being upon 
expeditions in Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, 
I had likewiſe fair correſpondents upon the conti- 
nent, as well as in Ireland and Scotland. And 
what added to the fatigue of my avocations was, 


that Mr. Calcraft having been ordered to Bath, in 


hopes of fixing the gout in the extremities, I had 
all his private letters to look into, and to write him 
the ſubſtance of them every night. 

With his returning health, returned my diſguſt, 
For, though humanity induced me to do every thing 
in my power to aſſiſt him during his illneſs; he was 
more indebted to the natural tenderneſs of my diſpo- 
ſition for it, than to any predilection in his favour. 
And I formed a reſolution to inſiſt, as foon as he re- 
turned from Bath, upon his publicly marrying me, 
and paying all my debts. 

What made me more anxious than ever for the ac- 
compliſhment of the latter, was the following circum- 
ſtance: the ſpring before, hearing repeated com- 
plaints from the army in Germany, that the ſhirts of 

the 
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the common ſoldiers came unſewed the firſt tinie 
they were wafhed, and that their ſhoes and ſtockings 
were made in as bad a manner; my philanthropy 
? ptompted me to endeavour to remedy this impoſition 
on the poor fellows. I accordingly made enquiry 
into the affair, and finding that the addition of a penny 
for making the ſhirts, and three halfpence per pair 
in the Noce, and in the ſtockings, would be of more 
han proportionable advantage to them, J agreed with 
the contractor, who was a relation of Fanning, 
Mr. Fox” s gentleman, to allow him that additional 
price for all that were ſent to Germany, to the regi- 
ments Mr. Calcrafi was agent to. In conſequence 
of which, in the courſe of eight months, he brought 
me in debtor to the amount of nine hundred pounds. 
Vord Granby, upon his return from Germany that 
1 winter, gave me, beſides my benefit ticket, an addi- 
1 tional hundred pounds, and Mr. Fox another, which 
| was all the emolument I received for ſo public-ſpirited 
4 nan action, except indeed the honour of the centinels 
in the Park reſting to me as I paſſed through it. The 
death of Lady Granby, which was occaſioned by her 
fears for his Lordſhip, whilſt ſhe lay in, as he was re- 
ported to have been killed, I felt very ſeverely, as 
well upon my own account, as my Lord's, who 
doated upon her. 
But my forrow was greatly augmented from hear- 


ing that the report of the Marquis's death had ariſen 
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from the death of Lord Downe, who was ſhot as he 
ſtood centry at the door of the Engliſh General's tent. 
Impelled by his natural bravery, or rather by an un- 
accountable fatality, he went out as a volunteer to 
the army in Germany. And, notwithſtanding his 
noble birth and great fortune, led by fome unknown 
whim, he inſiſted on doing duty as one of the privates. 
The Marquis had juſt ſent him out his dinner; which 
he was dividing with his comrade, when a cannon ball 
ſhot him dead upon the ſpot. By this fatal blow was 


the world deprived of one of its greateſt ornaments, 


and myſelf of the only admirer that ever really loved 
me. As the untimely fall of that worthy nobleman 
never vecurs to my mind without exciting a ſigh, 


G. A. B. 
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LETTER LXV. 


May 18, 17. 


W HEN the Marquis of Granby returned to 
England, he came to Parliament-ſtreet, as he could 
not enter the place of reſidence from whence his bet- 
te: half had departed; and, can you believe it ? he 


made me his caſh-keeper z which Mr. Fox humor- 


ouſly compared to the lame leading the blind. His 
Lord- 
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Lordſhip's generoſity, however, greatly exceeding his 
purſe, I was ſoon obliged to reſign my office. His 
wants could not have been ſupplied, ſuch was the li- 
berality of his heart, even by the Exchequer itſelf. 
Colonel Burton, the huſband of my late much va- 
lued friend, Miſs St. Leger, was ftill in America; 
and, whilſt I was imagining that he had broken his 
heart for the loſs of her, I received a letter from him, 
requeſting that I would ſend over to him a repeater, 
and ſome other faſhionable preſents, as he had fallen 
in love with a Squaw, whom he admired notwith- 
ſtanding her complexion. I ſent the things, and at 
the ſame time rallied him upon his inconſtancy and 
taſte. For by the word Squaw, I apprehended he 
had taken a black to his arms. I was the more rea- 
dily led to this concluſion, by knowing that he was 
remarkably averſe to fair women. | 
But what was my ſurprize to hear afterwards, that 
the Colonel had married a daughter of Apollo, whoſe 
locks were as red, as thoſe of her father are deſcribed 
to be | I have often heard that the taſte alters in a 
certain number of years; and that men ſometimes 
contract a habit of liking what they before diſliked, 
But I ſcarcely ever knew an inſtance, except this, 
where ſuch a feeming invineible averſion to any par- 
ticular complexion, was to be fo eaſily overcome. 
This convinces me, that there is ſome foundation 
for the belief, that marriages are made in Heaven, as 
| the 
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the good old folks expreſs themſelves; elſe, this gen- 
tleman would have remained ſingle, rather than have 
choſen a partner of ſuch a hue, after having been 
bleſt with the elegant and accompliſhed woman be 
had been. 

On the evening of my benefit, Mr. Fox, having 
been derained by the duke of Cumberland, happened 
to be late at the theatre. Lady Caroline came early; 
and there being a great crowd, he told the door- 
keeper he had forgot his ticket, but that was imma- 
terial, he ſaid, as it was his benefit. He then, laugh- 
ing, ordered the box-keeper to open the door of his 
lady's box. A malignant writer, who wanted to 
have his ſilence ' purchaſed, took occaſion from this 
ally, as well as from the reports Mrs. Weffington 
had propagated in my disfavour, to inſert in one of 
his publications that I was the great Captain's Cap- 
tain; and that no commiſſion or place was diſpoſed 
of in that department, but through my recommenda- 
tion. | | 

This farcaſm greatly affected me. Although I 
was conſcious there was no foundation for the report, 
as I had never requeſted an improper favour of Mr, 
For; yet as he was conſtantly at our houſe, which 
it was impoſſible to avoid, or even to attempt putting 
a ſtop to, it created an uneaſineſs in my boſom not to 
be deſcribed. This aroſe chiefly from the apprehen- 
lion that the reflection which had been thrown on us 

ſhould 
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ſhould injure me, if but for a moment, in the opinion 
of a lady, who was an honour to her ſex, and who 
was beſides one of the warmeſt of my patroneſſes. 1 
mentioned the circumſtance to Mr. Fox, who laughed 
at my fears. He aſſured me, that his lady was not 
only too confident in his affection to harbour ſuch a 
doubt, but that ſhe had too good an opinion of 2) 
rectitude, as ſhe really thought me married, to regard 
what a hireling ſcribler ſhould write, But, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe aſſurances, I could perceive, that after 
the publication of the piece of ſcandal juſt mentioned, 
Lady Caroline never received me with that cordiality 
ſhe had honoured me with before. 

I haye in a former letter beſtowed my cenſure on 
thoſe who wantonly rob others of their good name. 
—You muſt juſt permit me to add, that the indecent 
lengths to which perſonal reflections are carried in 
ſome publications, is deſerving of the ſevereſt repro- 
bation.—A character is often mangled, and the fair 
fame of the devoted prey blaſted, upon hearſay aſ- 
ertions, and the moſt groundleſs and improbable 
conjectures, merely to make a paragraph. I am ſorry 
to ſay, that the writers know that ſcandal is almoſt 
univerſally acceptable ; and ſo they can, by dealing 
out a ſufficient quantity of it, enhance the value of 
their publications, and encreaſe their emoluments, 
the peace and happineſs of an individual or a family 
is beneath conſideration. And for this there appears 
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to be no redreſs. An application to the courts of 
law. is expenſive and uncer tain. The guarded am 
biguity weith which the reflections are penned, though 
they are worded fo as nat to be miſinterpreted, ten- 
ders ſuch a reference hazardous; and inſtead of ex- 
tinguiſhing, it only adds fuel to the fire. A ſilent 
contempt is all that a perſon, thus aggrieved has for 
it. A conſciouſneſs of innocence will be their only; 
ſupport z and though it is extremely hard to be 
obliged to put up with undeſerved imputations, thoſe 
are the only ſhields to repel the envenomed darts. 

But to proceed; had it not been for this diſagree- 
able incident, I ſhould haye been the completeſt fe- 
male quidnunc that ever appeared in petticoats. Fo 
give as little room as poſſible to the cenſures ariſing. 
from my being ſo much with Mr. Fox, I excuſed. 
myſelf from going as uſual to Hollwood, where a po- 
litical junto met every week. Theſe conliſted of the 
Duke of Cumberland, occaſionally, but conſtantly 
the Dukes of Bedford and Marlborough, Lord Ducie,, 
Morten, Mr. Fox, Mr. Charles Townſend, . &e. &c. 
&c. where the national concerns were talked ayer, 
and in which, but for the reſolution J bad taken, I 
might have acquired a knowledge beyond moſt other 
women, 33 

The Duke of Grafton, likewiſe, frequently ho- 
noured us with his company at Hollwood. The 
mention of that worthy nobleman's name, bringing 
to my recollection ſeveral anecdotes relating to him, 
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I ſhall here endeavour to amuſe you with them ; be- 
ginning with one I am ſure you will be pleaſed with, 
concerning his Grace's Royal Maſter, King George 
the Second; that good and gracious Prince, whoſe 
chief happineſs conſiſted in ſeeing his people happy. 
During the Rebellion in the year 1745, the Tragedy 
of „ Macbeth” was commanded. Things at that 
time were drawing near a criſis. The Duke of 
Cumberland was in purſuit of the rebel army; and the 
fate of the Houſe of Brunſwick depended upon the 
event of a few days. 

In this ſituation of affairs, it muſt naturally be ſup- 
poſed, that the Royal Mind could not be ſo far at 
eaſe as to enjoy, with a tolerable degree of ſerenity, 
any amuſement, His Majeſty, accordingly, deter- 
mined that he would not go to the Theatre that even- 
ing, notwithſtanding the play had been publicly an- 
nounced as by command. The reaſon. he alledged to 
thoſe around him for this determination was, that he 
was apprehenſive leſt his appearing to be out of ſpirits 
during the repreſentation, which, from the agitation 
of his mind at that critical juncture, he could not 
poſſibly avoid being, might tend to give the audience 
an idea that he had received ſome unfavourable in- 
telligence from Scotland. 

- The Duke of Grafton, who was at that 1 time Lord 
Chamberlain, and in great favour with his Royal 
Maſter, ſaw, however, t he impropriety of ſuch a reſo- 


| lution, His Grace therefore humbly repreſented to 


his 
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his Majeſty, that his not appearing at the Theatre, 
as it had been announced, would tend more to alarm 
the apprehenſions of his ſubjects, than if a gloom 
ſhould diffuſe itſelf over his countenance whilſt in 
their ſight. 555 5 
As the firſt principle of that (my pen had almoſt 
preſumed to write) dear man's mind was humanity, 
and a kind concern for the welfare of his ſubjects, he 
conſented to ſuffer himſelf, rather than awaken their 
fears by ſtaying away. His Majeſty, accordingly, 
yielded to his Grace's repreſentation, and entered the 
box with a heavy heart ; where, as I have been in- 
formed, he fat, during the two firſt acts, quite ab- 
ſorbed in thought. _ | | 
Juſt as the ſecond act was finiſhed, diſpatches were 
delivered to his Majeſty, which informed him. of the 
victory gained by his ſon at the glorious battle of Cul- 
lden. Having haſtily peruſed the contents of them, 
he immediately aroſe, and animated with all that ma- 
jeſtie grace which he ſo eminently poſſeſſed, he held 
out the paper, and with an ineffahle ſmile of gran- 
deur and beneficence, uttered the exclamation, Oh | 
His manner was fo exprefſive, ſo affectionate and 
intuitive, that, like electricity, it inſtantly conveyed 
happineſs to the expecting and anxious audience; 
who immediately ſtarting up, huzzaed, applauded, 
and, by every mark of reſpect and joy, congratulated 


their much-loved monarch. 
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The particulars of the enlivening news being com- 
municated to them, they ſtopped the play, although 
it was one of their admired Sha#ſpere's, and ordering 
all the ſingers to umbiteh themſelves, directed them 
to ſing © God fave great George our King.” This 
ſong they encored ſo often, and repeated ſo frequently 
their tokens of loyalty and gratitude, that it was near 
one in the morning before the whole was concluded, 
His Majeſty then retired, with all the affectionate 
tenderneſs of a fond parent ; and thoſe who had been 
ſo fortunate as to ſhare in fo extatic a ſcene, returned 
to their reſpective homes as happy; as indulged and fa- 
voured children. 

I am not certain whether the following anecdote, 
concerning the worthy monarch I have juſt been 
ſpeaking of, has ever appeared in print; but as ! 
have it from the late Duke of Grafton himſelf, and it 
comes in here ſo very d propos, I will run the hazard, 
and give it you. 

In the firſt year of the rebellion juſt ſpoken of, the 
ſubſcription which was entered into for the ſupport of 
Government being filled, with unexampled expedi- 
tion, his Grace of Grafton congratulated his Royal 
Maſter upon ſuch an unequivocal proof of affection. 
To which his Majeſty replied in his uſual broken 
Engliſh, My good Lord, my peoples be my wife; 
« though they quarrel with me themſelves, they wil 


not ſuffer others to do it.” 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt theſe great and worthy perſonages are the 
ſubject of my pen, I muſt add an anecdote or two 
more relative to them, which I dare ſay will not be 
thought tedious by you. —I have already given you 
more than one inſtance of my vanity; a foible, for 
which at preſent I deſpiſe myſelf 'that I have ever in- 
dulged. I ſhall only ſay in extenuation of my errors 
of this kind, that like moſt of the other paſſions to 
which human nature is incident, when once the reins 
are let looſe, they ſoon convey you to the very ſum- 
mit of folly. 

You will not be ſurpriſed then when I inform you, 
that at the time I was ſo highly honoured with the 
approbation of the public, I was vain enough to 
aſpire to receive, likewiſe, the approbation of roy- 
alty. I accordingly requeſted his Grace of Grafton 
to ſolicit his Majeſty, to honour with a command 
ſome piece in which I uſually performed, 

The Duke was fo condeſcending as to comply 
with my requeſt; and the King having heard much 
of the inimitable Roſcius, in the character of Lear, 
he conſented to honour that performance with his 
preſence, As my whole attention was engaged by 
the ſweet imagination of hearing myſelf praiſed, 
which hen would have exalted me to Mabomet's Pa- 
radiſe, I ſtationed myſelf, after my firſt ſpeech, as 
near as poſſible to the ſtage box. But inſtead of this, 
O dire to tell! I heard his Majeſty, upon the Lord 

G 2 Chamber- 
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Chamberlain's enquiring how he liked Cordelia, re- 
ply, Umph ! very well! but her hoop is ſo large.” 


The mortification I received from finding that my 


| hoop had attracted his Majeſty's attention more than 


my divine little perſon affected me ſo much, that ] 


totally forgot my duty, in the character I was per- 


ſonating, to my royal father, till I came to the fol- 
lowing lines“, in which I pray for him, not for 
myſelf. 


Hark ! Lhear the beaten drum! 

Old Fent's a man of 's word, 

O for an arm like the fierce thunderer's 

To fight this injured father's -battles ! 

That I could ſhift my ſex, and dye me deep 

In his oppoſer's blood. But as I may 

With women's weapons, piety and prayer, 
I'll aid his cauſe. Ye never-erring gods 
Fight on his fide, and thunder on his foes 
Such vengeance as his poor aged head ſuſtain'd. 
Your image ſuffers when a monarch bleeds ; _ 
'Tis your own cauſe; for this your ſuccours bring; 
Revenge yourſelves and right an injured king. 


When J had repeated this paſſage, his Majeſty was fo 
ſtruck at my feeling in the moſt ſuſceptible manner 


true filial piety, that he ſent the Lord Chamberlain 


to let me know, he never had been ſo much affected 
with the diſtreſs of Lear, as he now was with the en- 
thuſiaſtic rapture (as he was pleaſed: to expreſs him- 


+ King Lear, as altered by Tate. 


ſelf) 
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erlain 
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ſelf) of his ill- uſed daughter. I cannot help owning, 
that J ſhould then have been full as well pleaſed to 
have had my ſelf- admired perſon included. But praiſe 
from royalty is always acceptable; and though I was 
not perfectly pleaſed, I thought I ought to be ſatis- 
fied with the condeſcending tribute his Majeſty had 
paid to ſuch extraordinary riſing merit. 

As I have thus introduced the late Duke of Graf- ' 
ton to you, I cannot help ſending you another anec- 
dote relative to his Grace, in which I ſhall have an 
opportunity of WONT likewiſe my much- 


admired S$huter. 


Mr. Lacy, who was at that time one of the proprie- 
tors of Ranelagh, had been engaged by two Bankers, 
whoſe names I believe were Green and Ambroſe, (but 
as this was ſome years before I had any connection 
with the ſtage, I cannot be ſure) to aſſiſt in the ma- 
nagement of Drury-Lane Theatre. But Mr. Lacy 
having formed a deſign of obtaining a patent in his 
own name, to the excluſion of the two Gentlemen 
that employed him, he n for this purpoſe the 
following ſcheme. | 

Being a profeſſed jockey, he took care conſtantly | 
to attend the Croyden hunt, of which the Lord 
Chamberlain was the leader. His Grace obſerved . 


with pleaſure the numerous train that attended him; 


and remarking, that Mr. Lacy was one of the moſt 
conitant of his followers, he took occaſion, one day, 
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to admire the horſe that he rode. This was the bait 
the intended patentee had laid, and no ſooner did he 
find that it had taken effect, then he begged the 
Duke's acceptance of his Pegaſus. 

This his Grace declined, unleſs he might be al- 
lowed to make him ſome compenſation. Upon which 
Mr. Lacy informed his Grace, that his employers 
were upon the point of breaking (which might have 
been the caſe) and that he ſhould be obliged to him 
ſor a patent in his own name. His requeſt was com- 
phed with, and in a few days he became ſole pa- 
tentee of Drury-Lane Theatre ; whilſt the two Gen- 
tlemen who had purchaſed of Mr. Fleetwood, were 
obliged to accept the places of door-keepers in the 
very houſe which had lately belonged to them. Mr. 
Lacy afterwards fold a moiety of the patent to Mr. 
Garrick, who became the oſtenſible manager, and 
through whoſe tranſcendent merit and .indefatigable 
application, the Theatre was faved from ruin. 

His Graee, as J have already faid, frequently ho- 
nouring us with his company at Hollwood, as it was 
from this wood the foxes were unearthed for the 
Croydon hunt; and obſerving. that fon of humour, 
Shuter, to be often of his hunting party, he requeſted 
that I would aſk him to join us at dinnner, 

This J accordingly did, But Shuter, though con- 
vivial to a degree when he tmagined himſelf the king 


of the company, did not now feel himſelf at home. 
Obſerving 


* 


Obſerving this taciturnity, I gave our good chaplain 


Doctor Francis the hint, who was always ready upon 


thoſe occaſions and he plied honeſt Ned ſo freely 
with claret, that, contrary to the adopted adage, 
which ſays, When the wine is in, the wit is out,” 
he was ſo far inſpired with it, as to become not only 
loquacious but clever. . 

Among other witticiſms, upon the Duke's akin 
him whether he really loved the ſport, or only rode 
for his health, Shuter readily replied, & My Lord, I 
am riding for a patent ;” alluding to the ſtory I have--- 
juſt related to you. His grace was fb pleaſed With 
the impromptu, that he promiſed to ſerve him in that 
line, if ever he ſhould happen to ſtand in need of it, 
but at that time he ſaw no probability of ſuch an event 
taking place. Shuter, however, received a hand- 
ſome preſent from his Grace, before he ſet off for 
town; which, as I was afterwards informed, he laid 
at the feet of Nancy Dawſon, his then reigning favo- 
rite, immediately after his arrival. 

But to return to my own concerns—My ſtaying 
in town was, however, productive of one good con- 
ſequence, For by being there, I was the means of 
ſaving Mr. Calcraft from ruin, and many individu- 
als from irreparable loſs, or the greateſt inconveni- 
ence. A large party were gone down to Hollwood; 
and my determination ſtill continuing in force, I 
ſtayed almoſt alone in town, all the ſervants being 
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there, to aſſiſt at the gala, except the porter, and 
my owngcoachman and poſtilion ; and the two latter 
lay at the ſtables in King-ftreet. As it was Sunday 
the clerks likewiſe were abſent. © fn 
Being thus nearly alone in Parliament-ſtreet, I 
was greatly alarmed on Sunday morning, at ſeeing 
my woman by my bed-ſide, the true picture of de- 
ſpair. Se put me in mind of that ſtriking deſcrip- 
tion of Shakſpere in his ſecond part of Henry the 
Fourth, 


©. 66 Ho ſuch a wretch, ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, 
So dull, ſodead in look, ſo woe-begone, 
«© Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was burn'd.“ 


It was in vain for me to inquire the occaſion of 
ſuch an early viſit z the poor frightened creature had 
loſt the power of utterance. I was, however, ſoon 
made acquainted with the cauſe, by the repeated 
cry of fire, which J heard in the ſtreets. 

I no ſooner heard the alarm, then I leaped out of 
bed, and with only an under petticoat and flippers 


en, for in my fright I had thrown off my night-cap, 


I ran down ſtairs. When I got into the hall, I was 


informed that the fire had broke out at a baker's in 


Channel-row, on one fide of which was a coal and 


wood ſhop, and on the other lived a retailer of ſpi- 


Act I. Scene III. 
ritous 


US 
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ritous liquors; both of which would have added 


fuel to the houſe already i in flames. 

As the fire was directly oppoſite to the fn 
where were lodged the accounts of ſo many perſons ; 
and as theſe were only divided by ſlight partitions, ſo 
that if the conflagration reached one, they muſt all 
be deſtroyed; my apprehenſions were 1nexpreſſble. 
The flames now raged with great violence; and the 
wind directing them towards our houſe, it was ex- 
pected they would communicate to it in a few mi- 
nutes. Providentially it occurred to me, to order a 
glazier, who was come to aſſiſt, to break in the frames 
of the windows, not- only of our houſe, but of the 
three adjacent ones, the families of which were not in 
town. 

1 then ſent for all the chairmen that could be got, 
who conveyed the books, the firſt objects of my care, 
down to the pay-office. We then broke open the 
deſks, in which there happened to be only caſh ſuf- 
ficient for the exigencies of the next morning till the 
bankers could be drawn upon. In a ſhort time the 


houſe was as crouded as a fair; there being ſuch a 


number of perſons that either, from their own claims, 
or their connections, were in ſome ſhape or other 
intereſted. The porter had diſpatched my coachman 
to Hollwood, with the alarming intelligence. In the 
mean time I ſecured whatever I could, and preſerved 
every thing in the offices. The fire, at length, was 

Fey G8 happily 
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happily got under, without reaching our ſide of the 
WAY. 3g | 

When F was about to retire, Colonel Honeyword = 
expreſſed his apprehenſtons of my getting cold. And 
this was the firſt moment that I recollected my ſitu- 
ation. I now found that I had continued for fout 
hoursMn the ſame ſtate as I had leaped: frightened 
from my bed, in the midſt of upwards of a hundred 
ſpectators, many of whom were Lords and Com- 
moners who were come to my aſſiſtance upon the 
unfortunate occaſion. 

I had ſcarcely got my- cloaths on, when I heard 
Mr. Calcraft's voice, raving like a bedlamite, that he 
was ruined and undone. But upon his being in- 


formed of the care I had taken to preſerve every 


thing, and my ſucceſs in doing fo, I was once more 
his dear. Preſerver ; and he loaded me with praiſes, 
which he thought would prove the beſt reward he 
could beſtow on fo diſintereſted a mind as mine. 
And though I was at that time labouring under the 
greateſt difficulties with regard to pecuniary matters, 
F was above claiming any other. 

Being much preſſed for ſome hundreds, I endea- 
voured to raiſe them of one of the ſons of Iſrael, and, 
to my future forrow, ſucceeded. Mr. Furtado, of 
Cornhill, found a gentleman, by name Morris, who 
purchaſed annuities for a Mr. Davy, a filk-throwſter, 
in Spital-fields. This gentleman advanced me five 

| hupdred 
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0 hundred pounds, on condition of my paying him one 
hundred pounds a year for my life, out of the hun- 
xd dred and twenty Mr. Galcraft had ſettled on me. But 
d as there could not be a line drawn in the deed to 
. make it a real ſale, he gave me a written paper, 
at wherein I was permitted at any time to redeem it, on 
> repayment of the money, with an additionab fifty 
ad pounds by way of premium. 
n- I muſt here entertain you with an humorous in- 
he ſtance of my vanity's being humbled ; and which, : 
though it may extort a ſmile from you, had like to 
rd have coſt your humble ſervant very dear. | 
he Having received ſome ridiculous compliments 
n- upon the beauty of my hand, and my vanity not 
ry being a little augmented thereby, I determined to try 
Ye every art in my power to render it more conſpicu- 
ſes, ouſly white, and more worthy of the praiſes that 
he had been beſtowed upon it. Accordingly, in order 
ne. to attain this grand point, which I then thought of 
the the utmoſt conſequence, I ſent to Warren's, the 
IS, perfumer, for a pair of chicken gloves. 

When I had obtained theſe wonder-working 
ea- coverings, I drew them on as I went to reſt ; and 
nd, with ſome difficulty prevailed on Clifford to faſten 

of my hands to the bed's head, to accelerate the withed- 
vho for effect. Thus manacled, and pleaſing myſelf with 
ter, the expectation of finding my project ſucceed, I fell 
fre aſlgep But, O dire to tell! I had not become the 
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vaſſal of Aferpheus above two hours, when I awoke, 
and found that I had totally loſt the uſe of my right 
hand... > | | | 
Alarmed by the accident, I haſtily' called my 
maid, who lay in an adjacent room, to come and 
unſhackle me ; and finding, when my arms were 
at liberty, that my apprehenſions were too true, 
I ordered her to fend immediately for one of the 
faculty. In about half an hour, a gentleman came ; 
and upon being informed of the terrible calamity 
that had befallen me, and the dreadful diſappoint- 
ment I had experienced, he, laughing, told me, 
that he would take ſuch methods as ſhould effectually 
cure my white hand. And this he executed accord- 
ing to the letter of his promiſe : for he applied to my 
arm a muſtard bliſter, which extended from my 
thoulder to my finger's end. An application that 
was not only attended with excruciating pain, but 
was productive of great mortification ; for both the 
public and myſelf were debarred {rom- the pleaſure 
of viewing the beauty I fo much prided myſelf in, 
for a long time, as I was obliged to wear gloves 
during the remainder of the winter, 
I believe you will readily agree with me, Madam, 
that there are few of the frailties, to which human 
nature is liable, that ſo juilly deſerves to be puniſhed 
as vanity ; and, indeed, it is but feldom that it eſcapes 
ſome degrading accidents or other, Thoſe who give 
way 
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way to the impulſes of this paſſion, ſeldom find the 
incenſe that is offered up to it any way adequate to 
their expectations, diſappointment and diſguſt con- 
lequently ſucceed; and thus does a certain puniſn- 
ment follow the indulgence of it. 

About this period I was honoured with a viſit from 
my Watford relation, Mr. Crawford. His viſit, he told. 
me, was occaſioned by his being in great want of four 
hundred pounds, for three months, to make up a ſum 
for a purchaſe he had entered into an agreement for. 

I had borrowed the five hundred pounds by means 
of the Jew, in order to repay Mr. Sparks part of the 
ſum I have mentioned that he lent me. And as he. 
did not come to claim my promiſe, I made myſelf 
eaſy, as it was ready. I therefore informed Mr. 
Crawford that I could aſſiſt him with one-half in 
money, and would let him have a pair of diamond 
undreſs ear-rings, on which he might eaſily raiſe the 
remainder. He expreſſed himſelf much obliged to 
me, took the money and ear-rings, and giving me his 
note for four hundred pounds payable in three months, 
went away with a * of returning punctually at 
the time. 

He came * moſt punQually when the note 
became due ; but it was to acquaint me that he 
could not pay me. He ſaid, if I wanted my ear- 
rings, Mr. Smith of the Exchequer would advance 
money ſufficient for the redemption of them, upon 

our 
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our joint bond. As I entertained no doubt of the 
man's Honeſty or of his capability, as his buſineſs was 
ſaid to be great, and his fortune a good one, I made no 
objection to tile propoſal. Upon which he produced a 
bond ready executed by himfelf, which I imme - 
diately ſigned; This being a branch of ſcience in 
which I-was not verſed, I only: juſt caſt my eyes ca- 
ſaally over it, without reading the contents, ſuppoſing 
that all was right and fair. He then went away, and 
was to return with the ear-rings immediately. 

F bluſh when I recollect my imprudence on this 
occaſion. But I was then unhackneyed in the 
villanies of mankind, and, conſcious of my own in- 
tegrity, ſuſpected not the want of it in others—L was 
likewiſe, as the whole of my conduct ſufficiently 
evinces, curſed with a total diſregard for that which is 
generally eſteemed the greateſt bleſſing—1 have learnt, 
however, ſinee, from ſad experience, that if wealth 
is not the grrateſt good, it is at leaſt a neceſſary evil.— 
This di ſregard for property is uſually connected with 
genius — An attention to the common concerns of 
fe ſeems to be naturally diſguſtful to the ſcientific 
mind And therefore the ſons and daughters of 
genus, ſo often,“ no revenue have but their good 
« ſpirits to ſeed and eloath them.“ 

Happening to be particularly engaged for the re- 
mainder of the day, I thought no more of my couſin 
er my car-rings, till the next morning. And even 

| then, 
Hamlet, Ad III. Scene IV, 
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then, when they occurred to my recollection, I ſup- 
poſed that he had not been able to meet with Mr. 
Smith, or by ſome diſappointment or other was pre- 
vented from calling; and I remained perfectly eaſy, 
But in a few days after, having occaſion for my ear- 
rings, I ſent to his chambers for them; when I was 
arouſed from my confidential ſtupor, by the infor- 
mation I received, which was, that the gentleman had 
moved himſelf off to France, his affairs being in a 
deſperate fituation, and that he had taken all his 
friends in, to- maintain himſelf and his family during 
his exile. And what was doubly mortifying and 
inconvenient to-me was, that when the bond was-pre- 
ſented for paymentent by Mr. $,9th, it appeared to 
be for two hundred pounds inſtead of one hundred, the 
ſum I ſuppoſed it to have been given for. 

Being about to enter upon another topic, and, 
likewiſe, to give you an account of x tranſaction, 
which whilft it was upon the tapis, made a great noiſe 
in the world, let me premiſe, that not a ſingle eir- 
cumſtance ſhall be related, but what I was either a 
perſonal witneſs to, or from my own knowledge can 
affirm the truth of. This aſſurance I am perſuaded 
will repreſs the fainteſt ſuſpicion in your mind of 
the credibility of my account, notwithſtanding it 


| ſhould claft with the repreſentation of 5 _ 


mour, or private pique. 
G. A. B 
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LETTER LXVI. 
May 26, 28 


1 HAD now rendered myſelf ſo uſeful to Mr. Fox, 
not only by copying his letters, but by my conſtant 
attendance in the Houſe of Commons, during the 
ſeſſions, my retentive faculties being almoſt as extra- 
ordinary as his own, that he began to be diſpleaſed at 
my not going to Hollwood as uſual. He was alſo 
more particularly deſirous of it at this time, as he 
wiſhed, if poſſible, to fix that weathercock, Charles 
Townſhend, with whom I was a great favourite. This 
alone induced me to break through the reſolution I 
had formed, and more frequently to make one in the 
parties, When they began to play, I always retired, | 
and as no other woman but myſelf was permitted to 
be there upon thoſe occaſions, my ür was not 
the moſt agreeable. 

During the leiſure hours this afforded me, I had 
time to indulge my reflections. And theſe reflec- 
tions informed me, that I was miſerable. But why! 
was ſo I knew not. I languiſhed for happineſs, 
without being able to diſtinguiſh what road I was to 
take in the purſuit of it. The thoughts of my nu- 
merous debts was not the reaſon of this dejection, as 
J was well aſſured, that upon my being” reſolute, 
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Mr. Calcraft would pay them. Nor was my ſitua- 
tion with regard to him the bane of my tranquillity. 
For as every body ſuppoſed me married, or at leaſt 


all ſuch as I wiſhed to do fo, and I looked upon it 
as an event which was certainly to happen, that gave 
me very little anxiety. 


A depreſſion of ſpirits, which I could not account 
for, overclouded my mind. And in theſe” fits of 


melancholy I would indulge my tears for hours to- 


gether. At length J imputed: it to the unwea- 
ried attention I was obliged to beſtow on the differ- 
ent employments I was engaged in. I therefore 
reſolved to accept an invitation I had received from 
the Honourable Mrs. Child; who, with her huſband, 


was ſettled at Bruſſels, and occaſionally went to 


Cologn. And as I had never been able to fulfil 


my promiſe of paying a viſit to Voltaire, I intended, 


the approaching ſummer, to accompliſh both. 
But two events prevented me from carrying my 


deſign into execution. The firſt indeed did not 


immediately concern me; but as it was productive 
of great diſtreſs both to the family of the Secretary of 
War, and our own, I ſhared in the uneaſineſs it oc- 
caſioned. As the public have been greatly miſled with 
regard to the affair, and various reports have been 
propagated which had not the leaſt foundation in truth, 
will repeat the circumſtances to you, agreeable to 


my 
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my promiſe at the concluſion of my laſt letter, as 
they really happened. 

Mr. Fox being upon a viſit to his brother, Lord 
Hehefter, Mr. Calkrgft called at Holland-houſe, ac- 
cording to his uſual cuſtom, to enquire, before he 
wrote to his patron, whether there were any letters 
for him, or any other buſineſs to inform him of. 
One day as he called, he found Fanning, whom Mr. 
Fax had now made his ſteward, in converſation with 
2 man who had the appearance of a farmer. Juit 
as Mr. Calcraſt entered, he heard Farming ſay, © I 
« am ſure it is not my maſter's hand. But here 
« comes & gentleman. who can inform you better 
“ than I can.” Baying this, he delivered into Mr. 
Calcrafts hand a leaſe. When Mr. Caleraſt had 
looked over it, he declared that the fignature was 
not Mr. Fox's, Nor, continued he, © can 
there be ſuch a leaſe really exiſting. For the late 
Mrs. Herner diſcharged Ajl;fe from her fervice, 
e upon account of his having married a perfon ſhe 
4 did not approve of; and it is not to be ſuppoſed 
« ſhe would grant him a leaſe for the life of him- 
<« ſelf, his ſon, and that very wife, for the impru- 
« dent choice of whom ſhe had diſmiſſed him.“ 
The farmer no ſooner heard this, than he ex- 
claimed, Then Lam undone ! the villain has rob- 
& bed me of what I had ſaved for my daughters 


“ portions |” Upon a further inveſtigation of the 
affair, 
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affair, Mr. Calcraft found that the leaſe given to 
the farmer had been forged, purpoſely to raiſe mo- 
ney upon. Mr. Fox had made this Apliffe a riding 
commiſſary. The income arifing from this em- 
ployment was alone more than ſufficient to ſupport 
ſuch a family as his ; but he had, in addition to it, 
adopted the profeſſion of buying eſtates. As he was 
ſuppoſed to be a good judge of the value of land, 
Mr. Calcraft had impowered him to purchaſe for him 
eſtates in Dorſetſhire. And yl had already re- 
ceived eleven thouſand pounds from him for that 
purpoſe : Elſe, in all probability, he would have 
continued his depredations for ſome time longer. 

But my good gentleman no ſooner difcovered by 
this accident what chlißß had been at, than, ever 
anxious for his own intereſt, he immediately ſet out 
in purſuit of him. He found him at Saliſbury 
where, under pretext of the forgery, he had him tak- 
en by proper perſons into cuſtody. - This had the 
deſired effect. In the firſt emotions of his terror, 
he refunded the whole of the eleven thouſand pounds. 


Mr. Caleraſt had him then immediately ſecured by 


Juſtice Fielding's men, who had come in purſuit of 
him, in confequence of an application from the 
farmer. They clapped a pair of handcuffs on him, 
and brought him to town. When he was commit- 
ted, an expreſs was ſent off to Mr. Fox, who ſtill 
continued at Lord 1chefter's, to inform him of the 

tranſaction, 
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tranſaction. And I can take upon me to affirm, 
that the i knowledge that gentleman had of it 
was, after Ayliffe ſtood committed for trial. Mr. 
Fox was unjuſtly cenſured upon this occaſion, as 
indeed he was upon many others, where his Commis 
had all the emoluments, and he all the odium. 

'The unhappy man, ſolicitous for life, ſent his 
wife to me, after his conviction, to intreat that I 
would uſe my intereſt in his favour with his injured 
maſter, and requeſt of him, that he would apply 
to his Majeſty to extend his mercy towards him. 
At the fame time he wrote to Mr. Fox, who was 
now in town, and whom I perceived to be 
greatly ſhocked at the affair, In his letter, he re- 
queſted that gentleman's forgiveneſs ; and acknow- 
ledging himſelf the moſt ungrateful of men, pro- 
miſed that if he would but ſave him from his merited 
ſentence, his whole life ſhould be employed in en- 
deavouring to deſerve the mercy, and to atone for 
the enormities he had been guilty of, | 

But the very ſame hour, he wrote to Mr, Pitt, who 
was then miniſter, to inform him, that if he would 
reſcue him from his approaching fate, he would diſ- 
cover ſuch iniguitous practices of his late employer, as 
ſhould fully repay the ſaving him. Mr. Pitt, with 
a liberality of ſentiment which does honour to his 
memory, ſent the wretch's letter immediately to Mr. 
Fox. That gentleman received it as he was pre- 


paring 
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paring to go to court on purpoſe to ſolicit the priſon- 
er's pardon. But this diſcovery of his baſeneſs now 
rendered it impoſſible; as ſuch an application 


would have carried with it a declaration of his be- 


ing in the villain's power, and that he was appre- 
henſive of his putting his threats into execution. No 
interceſſion was of courſe made for him, and he ſuf- 
fered the due reward of his crimes. 

Thus did this wretched being fall a victim to 
his unparallelled ingratitude and duplicity. And by 
him was the beſt of maſters repaid for all his kind- 
neſs, in the ſame manner as he was by the genera- 
lity of his dependents. To wind up the tragical 
ſtory, I muſt add, that poor Fanning, who was the 
innocent cauſe of bringing the affair to light, was 


deprived of ſenſe and life in conſequence of it. 
I need not inform you, that a very different 


turn has been given to the foregoing incident 
by Mr. Fox's enemies. Prejudice and enmity 
have painted his conduct upon the occaſion in 
the blackeſt light. But the good man, armed 
with that “ ſtrongeſt of breaſt plates, a heart un- 
« tainted,” ſet the ſhafts of calumny at defiance 
As I was now in a ſituation, which prevented my 
being able to travel, it was impracticable for me to 
take my intended trip to the Continent, I was 
therefore obliged to make a virtue of neceſſity, and 
content myſelf as well as I could at home. I had 


uſually 
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uſually three or four ladies with me, beſides birds of 
pallage, the great people not making their parties 
in ſummer. On the fourth of September I was 
taken ill, and before Dr. Hunter could come from 
London, I was, by the help of a coutry midwife, 
brought to bed of 'a ſon, which Mr. Fox named af- 
ter himſelf, Henry Fox Galcraft. 

I had lain in about four or five days, and was in- 
finitely better than could be expect, when my gen- 
tleman favoured me with a viſit, to inform me that 
he had received a letter from Mr. Davy, defiring 
payment of the annuity.” As I had never aſked Mr, 
Calcraft for a ſhilling upon it, he entertained great 
hopes that it had been quite obliterated. Being 
much diſpleaſed with his ſpeaking to me on pecuni- 
ary ſubjects at ſo improper a time, I deſired that 
he would immediatly quit the room, pay the money, 
and fulfil his contract. The latter, I aſſured him, 
I would inſiſt upon his doing, as ſoon as I was able 
to leave my apartment; for I was not unacquainted 
with the deception he had practiſed upon me, rela- 
tive to his patron's diſapprobation of his marrying 
me, as well as with his having impoſed upon him 
alſo. Struck with this reproach, he haſtily quitted 
me, muttering, as he went, . about my ex- 
travagance. 

When he was gone, I complained to a. lady, who 
was upon a viſit to me, and who profeſſed herſelf my 

friend, 
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friend, of Mr. Cyleraft's brutality, in troubling me 
about ſuch a trifle, at ſo critical a juncture; when 
had not only fpent all that T had got at the theatre 
m entertaining his company, and fupplying his 
brother and ſiſter, but had likewiſe involved myſelf 
in debt for that purpoſe. Beſides which, I had made 
it my ſtudy to ſerve him in his profeflion, and had 
done it fo effectually, that to me he was indebted for 
the preſent extenſive ſtate of his buſineſs. . My friend- 
ly intimate obfervmg that T was more empaſſoned 
than ufual'; and having private reaſons for wiſhing 
me removed from my prefent ſituation, either by 
death or reſentment ; ſhe took an opportunity fo 
favourable to her wiſhes, to inform me, that the 


man whom I looked upon as my hufband, neither 


was, nor, in all probability, would ever be ſo; as 
he had been married ſome years before he knew me, 
to a young woman at Grantham, who then reſided 
with an aunt of his, named Moore. 

Struck with inſtant madnefs by ſuch unexpected 
information, I leaped out of bed; in order to find 
the cruel impoſtor, and revenge myſelf upon him. 
But before I could reach the door, I fell down ſenſe- 
leſs, and to all appearance dead. Nurſe Carter, 
who had lived with me many years, and had bred 
up all my children, aſſiſted by the lady that had 
reduced me to this condition, replaced me in my 
bed, 

When 
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When I recovered my ſenſes, I was in ſuch ex- 
cruciating pain, particularly in my fide, that I could, 
not ſpeak. I had no breath but what I gaſped for. 
A meflenger was immediately diſpatched for Mr. 
Adair and Dr. Hunter. At firſt it was concluded 
by thoſe gentlemen, that my illneſs was occaſioned 
by the ignorance of the woman who laid me. But 
they were aſſured by the nurſes that it could not 
ariſe in any ſhape from her fault, as I had been ſo 
uncommonly well, even at that early period, as to 
permit them to leave me, whilſt a lady who was up- 
on a viſit, and I, entertained ourſelves in converſa- 
tion together. This was the account. which my 
nurſes, gave the phyſical gentleman ; as they were 
as ignorant of the real cauſe of my illneſs, as the 
latter were tliemſelves. Even Mr. Adair, the friend 
I confided in, knew nothing of the tranſaction, my 
delirium being ſuch that I cauld not inform him, 
In the violence of my rage I attempted to deſtroy 
poor good Carter, who wiſhed to prevent me from 
deſtroying her maſter and myſelf. Happy had the 
moment been in which I heard the fatal intelligence, 
had I really been deprived of a wretched life! 

Mr. Calcraft was now really frantic. And my 
illneſs increaſing, it baffled all the ſkill of the learned 
ſons of Aſculapius, ſo that every night was prophe- 
fied to be my laſt. I had no reſpiration but when a 


vein was opened. Had I laid down in bed I ſhould 
4 have 


2rc 


— 
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have been ſuffocated. I was therefore obliged to reſt 
upon the ſhoulder of each nurſe alternately. Mr. 
Adair's care of me was unremitted. And though 
his numerous patients claimed his attendance every 
day in town, he returned every evening to Holl- 
wood, in order to give me what relief he could; for 
the tortures I endured were inexpreſſible. 

After ſuffering, for ſeveral weeks, more than hu- 
man nature could be ſuppoſed able to ſuſtain, and 
having had recourſe to almoſt every remedy in the ma- 
teria medica, my death warrant was concluded to be 
ſigned for one o'clock the next morning. An hour 
that J ardently wiſhed for; but which, at the ſame 
time, made me anxious to ſee a gentleman from Lon- 
don before its arrival. The gentleman came down 
the moment he received notice of my danger. And 
the buſineſs being ſettled for which he came, I was 
wholly reſigned, and waited my viſitation with the 
longing of a bride. 

My mind was now perfectly tranquil. The world 
was loſt to me, as well as the recollection of the inju- 
ries I had received. In this ſtate, I fell into a ſweet 
ſleep, which was atended with a moſt ſingular dream. 
And as I have reaſon to conſider it a ſure preſage of 
the calamities I have ſince ſuffered, I will here relate 
it, I imagined I was releaſed from all my cares, 
and an inhabitant of heaven. My deftined appoint- 
ment, when J got there, was to light fifty lamps. I 
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entered upon my employment, and executed it with | 
eaſe, till I came to the laſt lamp, which I broke in 
the attempt. The uneaſineſs this occaſioned put an 
end at once to my dream and ſleep, and I awoke in 
the greateſt agitations. 

In the morning, my viſitant of the day before, came 
to take as he thought a laſt farewell. I informed 
him of my dream. He heard it with manifeſt pain, 
mingled with pity. “ My dear child,” faid he, 
« you are deſtined to ſuffer a long life of miſery and 
« diſappointment. I with you may be as reſigned 
« when your hour of viſitation ſhall come as you now 
« are. I own I could have wiſhed it had been paſſed.“ 
The holy ſeer was inſpired with the gift of prophecy, 
as the ſequel of my ſtory will too fatally evince. 

I was ſome time after informed, that the evening 
my viſitor arrived, Dr. Francis endeavoured to en- 
gage him in a controverſial diſcourſe, during ſupper 
in order to ſhew his ſuperior talents, Mr. Dar 
(which was the gentleman's name) ſeemed to decline 
a converſation that might terminate in diſpute, But 
the Doctor having been witneſs to the ignorance of a 
great number of his countrymen, (he was from Ire- 
land) who had been ſent over from the loweſt ranks 
of that people, as ſervitors to ſome colleges abroad, 
and after acquiring a little bad Latin, become either 
enthuſiaſts, hypocrites, or libertines, and ſuppoſe 


themſelves qualified to diſpenſe abſolutions, without 
{ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely knowing what the word means, concluded 


this gentleman to be one of the ſame ſtamp. He was, 
on the contrary, a ſound theologiſt, and united to 
great learning a gentleneſs of manners, and a natu- 
ral politeneſs that would have graced a court. 

I would not be underſtood to mean from what I 


have juſt ſaid, that the catholic clergy of Ireland are 


all in the ſame predicament. To my own knowledge, 
the late Mr. Archer and Mr. Richardſon, were orna- 
ments to the world, and the religion they profeſſed ; 
as is the preſent Mr. O. Leary, ho, with unaffected 
piety, is bleſt with that innocent cheerfulneſs, which, 
joined to his brilliant wit and ſound underſtanding, 
makes him the admired darling of all who have the 


happineſs of knowing him. 


The Doctor very liberally, as being one of the fa- 
mily, and ſtiling himſelf the chaplain, continued the 
attack; till Mr. Darcy, being neceflitated to re- 
ply, ſoon confuted him ; and convinced the compa- 


ny, who all beſtowed deſerved praiſe on him, that he 


was deeply read in divinity; whilſt the ſuperficial 
Doctor had made more proficiency in the ſtudy of 
vine than of holy writ. The conſequence of this 
converſation was, that two ladies who were preſent, 
convinced of the ſuperiority of Mr, Darcy's argu- 
ments, were in a very ſhort time introduced by that 
good man into the boſom of the mother church. 
G. A. B. 
H 2 L Er- 
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1 Remained in the dreadful condition deſcribed in 
my laſt letter, for ſeveral weeks. At the expiration 
of that time I was removed to town; when a con- 
ſultation of the medical gentlemen was held twice a 
day. All their conſultations, however, were of no 
fervice to me. Not one out of nine of the moſt emi- 
nent of the profeſſion, who were called in upon the 
occaſion, could even gueſs at my diſorder. One 
termed it an adheſion. Another an impoſthume. 
And two or three were fully perſuaded that J had 
no lungs left. 

In this manner they perſecuted me till near Chriſt- 
mas. Till at laſt, deſpairing of being able to afford 
me any relief, and aſhamed to take ſuch ſums without 
any apparent benefit, they all left me to my fate. 
My watchful and humane friend, Mr. Adair, indeed, 
continued his uſual aſſiduity. And ſeeing that my 
other phyſicians had not rendered me any ſervice, he 
brought to me by ſtealth, Dr. Lucas. Though this 
gentleman's profeſſional merit was very great, yet a8 
his political principles were ſo different from our own, 
his introduction to our houſe was eſteemed reprehen- 


ſible. 
Lr. 
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Dr. Lucas ſoon found out what had puzzled ſo ma- 
ny of the fraternity, the real ſtate of my diſorder. 


He pronounced it to be a confirmed abſceſs in my 


lungs ; as it afterwards proved to be. And informed 
me, that if it broke while I dozed, (for I could not 
fleep,) it would in all probability choax me. He had 
attended me in my early days in Dublin. He then 
acted as an apothecary. But being allowed one of 
the beſt chymiſts in the kingdom, he obtained a di- 
ploma. Yet he ſtill prepared his own preſcriptions 
himſelf, Notwithſtanding the Doctor had loſt an eye 
in analyzing ſome drug, he was not only a ſon of 
Apollo in medicine, but likewiſe in love, and he ſet 
off upon his entrance into his new line, as un 
gallant hamme. 


When he had properly prepared me, by ſuch me- 


dicines as he thought neceſſary, he ſent me to the hot- 


wells at Briſtol] to keep my Chriſtmas, At that ſea- 
ſon of the year, the Wells are only frequented by 
emaciated wretches, vrho are ſent there to receive 
their quietus. I had totally loſt the uſe of my limbs, 


could not lift my hand to my head, and was carried 


like a child, in the ſervant's arms. During the jour- 
ney, I was ordered not to make my ſtages more than 
twenty miles a day. And notwithſtanding it was 
intenſely cold weather, I was obliged to travel 
with the windows of the chaiſe down. As I 
was well known on tie road, the maſters and miſtreſ- 
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ſes of the inns ſeemed by their looks to take a laſt 
leave of me, and to regret the loſs of fo good a cuſ- 
© tomer as J had been to them. 

Mrs. Sparks, the wife of Mr. Sparks the comedian, 
Teft her family to accompany me. For my dear 
Miſs Meredith had been obliged to return to France 
upon account of the ſame complaint which had oc- 
caſioned her to viſit that kingdom before. The 
two nurſes and ſervants made a conſiderable ſuit. 
Indeed I ſhould not have been in the leaſt concerned, 
had I ſpent Calcraſt's whole fortune upon the qcca- 
ſion. My reſentment had returned, and I would not 
permit him to. take leave of me, or even ſuffer his 
name to be mentioned in my preſence. 

After a ſeries of painful journies, I arrieved at the 
Wells; where the objects that appeared before me» 
the dreary proſpect, and the diſmal tolling of Clifton 
bell, preſented nothing but a ſcene of horror to my 
imagination. I was configned to the care of Doctor 
Ford, and ordered to drink port-wine and punch. 
As I had never faſted either of thoſe liquors before, 
having been accuſtomed to wine and water, the pre- 
ſcribed beverage was by no means pleaſing to me. 
But the lancet had been ſo often uſed, that from my 
exhauſted habit a dropſy was apprehended, even if 
I ſhould get the better of my other complaint. 

At length the abſceſs broke while I was taking 
an airing, I hurried back, and Doctor Ford (to 

| 4 whole 
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whoſe care and attention I am much indebted) being 
ſent for, he ordered me immediately down to the 
pump-room. TI was there drenched with the water. 


He then directed that I ſhould be put to bed between 


the blankets, well warmed, and ſome burnt brandy. 


given me. This being done, I lay down, for the firſt 
time I had been able to do ſo for above four months. 
As ſoon as I was in bed I fell afleep, and did not 
awake for eighteen hours. During that time I ſlept 


fo ſtilly, that it was often thought by thoſe about me, 


that I had ſtolen a march into the other world. 
They frequently put a glaſs to my mouth, fo doubt- 
ful were they of my retaining any ſigns of ſenſation ; 
but ſtill perceiving reſpiration, they were in hopes 
that my ſteep would prove cordial to my vital mow 
and tend to my recovery. 

It was not to be expected, however, that my re- 
covery would be fo inſtantaneous as it proved to be. 
For when I awoke I was not only able to ſtand, but 
to walk into the next room. The cauſe of my diſorder 
being thus happily removed, I recovered ſtrength 
every day. Upon which I reſolved to leave my 
preſent melancholy abode, and return to town. And 
being at the ſame time determined that I would 
not go back again to Mr. Calcraft's J wrote to 


my mother to defire ſhe would let me have her 
houſe. 
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The houſe in Brewer-ſtreet, which formerly be- 
longed to Mr. Calcraft, had been taken by her, and 
ſhe let it out to perſons of fortune, thereby making 
à conſiderable addition to her income. Though ſhe 
had more than ſufficient to maintain her, yet ſhe was 
fo fond of dependents, that ſhe was always com- 
plaining of being diſtreſſed. She had no reaſon, indeed, 
to complain of me in that point, As I never knew 
the value of money, t would have been rather extra - 
ordinary if my mother was the laſt perſon that re- 
ceived pecuniary tokens of my regard. ; 

She had formed an intimacy with the widow of the 
well known Dr. Purcell; * who had changed her 
name by a ſecond marriage to Lock. Her only gratifi- 
cation was that of the table. And as ſhe was not poſ- 
ſeſſed of any property, my liberal parent greatly diſ- 
treſſed herſelf to grant Mrs, Lock ſuch temporary ſup- 


plies as were neceſſary for the ſupport of that good 


living ſhe would be indulged in. So that, at her 


death, the ſum amounted to upwards of ſeven hundred 


pounds 
My mother, though much hurt at the.circumſtance 
which occaſioned my leaving Parliament-ftreet, and 


* In the former editions, this lady was ſaid to be the /i/ler 
of Dr. Warburton, Biſhop of Glouceſter ; but -I have lately 
been informed by a relation of his Lordſhip's that ſhe was 
only a friend, whome he honoured with his notice. 


rendered 
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rendered this application needful, readily conſented 
to admit me as a tenant. She accordingly wrote me 
word, that her houſe ſhould be prepared for my re- 
ception. As ſoon as Mr. Calcraft obtained a æno-- 
ledge of my deſign, he was like a madman. He feared, 
as he had great reaſon to do, that I ſhould make no 
ſecret of my motive for quitting his houſe. Many of 
thoſe who employed him, did fo out of partiality to 
me. Lord Tyrauwley, notwithſtanding there had been 
ſome coolneſs between us, would not. ſtand tamely by 
and ſee me ill treated. Nor was his*Lordſhip only 
to be feared, but my brother, who would face a 
lion. Theſe conſiderations had their due weight 
with him, and occaſioned, . more than tenderneſs, his 

agitations. f 
Beſides, my preſiding at his table was a circum- 
ſtance of no little importance to him; as my connec- 
tions were ſo reſpectable, and I had ſuch a number of 
patroneſſes among the firſt ranks. But what weighed 
more than any other conſideration with him, and in- 
duced him to make me repeated promiſes of paying 
all my debts, was the expeCation of the death of my 
friend Miſs Heredithb. This young lady was now gi- 
ven over by her phyſicians, and as ſhe was ſuppoſed 
to have made a will in my fayour, he concluded that 
waen the event took place, my ſpirit would not ſuffer 
me to lie under an obligation to any one, particularly 
to a perſon I avowedly deteſted. So that he thought 
I 5 he 
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he could make me theſe promiſes, without any ap- 


prehenſion of his being required to fulfil them. 
le accordingly wrote to Mrs. Sparks, deſiring ſhe 


would find an opportunity of communicating the con- 
tents of his letters to me, which conſiſted of a 


profuſion of profeſſions and promiſes. As he knew 


that I faw no one but her, whoſe intereſt made 
her his friend“, he was well aflured nothing which 
paſſed upon this occaſion would tranſpire. His 
name threw me into ſuch agitations, that Mrs. Sparks 
much feared to mention it, But as he grew more 
preſſing every poſt, for her to conjure me to receive 
a letter from him, or at leaſt to permit her to read 
to me what he wrote to her, ſhe ventured to ſpeak to 
me upon the ſubject, 

Upon my determining to return to London, I 
had wrote to my long conſulted oracle Mr. Quin, ac- 
quainting him with my ſituation, and requeſting his 
advice. The good man wrote me for anſwer, that he 
would not adviſe me to make the rupture public, nor 
by any means to quit Parliament-ſtreet, till the 
whole of my debts were diſcharged ; and even when 


I was a clear woman, not to ſtir till I was amply 


provided for. Had that gentleman duly conſidered of 
the advice he gave me, he muſt have known, that 
* Mr. Calcraft had, at that time, three ſhares in the theatre, 


and was in ſuppoſition of purchaſing the patent ; when Mr. 
Sparks had the promiſe of being acting manager. 


going 
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going back was the only method to prevent a com- 
pletion of the other part of his directions. I was 
really well perſuaded that when Mr. Calcraſt had 
gained his purpoſe, that of my returning to him, he 
would ſoon forget his promiſes. His ſordid diſpoſi- 
tion was not to be prevailed upon to part with a ca- 
pital ſum, unleſs incited to it by compulſion or fear. 
But as my worthy friend poſſeſſed an heart replete 
with generous ſentiments he was led to judge of others 
by his own. 

After many attempts, Mrs. Sparks at length pre- 
vailed upon me to read one of Mr. Calcraft's letters. 
He conjured me in it, for the ſake of humanity, for 
my childrens fake, and for my own, to return to him. 
He bound himſelf, by the ſacred name of his Creator, 
to pay my debts in three months. He concluded 
with urging the violence of his paſſion, and informed 
me, that he had entreated ſome friend to deprecate 
my anger. This friend, probably, was the Doc- 
tor. | 

But theſe ſolicitations would have proved ineffec- 
tual had not Mr. Quin's advice coincided with 
them. At laſt wearied with theſe teaſings, ſick of 
the Wells, and tolerably recovered, I returned to 
the hated manſion, and to its more hated maſter. 
This, however, I would only conſent to do, upon the 
expreſs conditions, that he ſhould never attempt to 
fee or ſpeak to me alone; and that he ſhould be 
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punctual in paying my debts, according to his pro- 
poſal. Theſe articles he readily acceded to. And I 
verily believe, that if I had then requeſted him to take 


u ſtep to the moon, and endeavour to prevail upon 


that luminary to make me a viſit, he would have pro- 
miſed to do ſo; and with the ſame intention of ful- 
filling his promiſe. There might, however, have 
been ſome ſparks of affection ſtill remaining in his 
boſom, kept alive by the conſequences of our union, 
And the regret he felt, when I was ſuppoſed to be be- 
yond all hope of recovery, might make the ſavage 
believe he felt ſomething of tenderneſs. But, ah! 
how unlike the tenderneſs to which the chords of my 
heart could only vibrate ! 

I am almoſt tempted at times, to envy thoſe who 
are born with an inſenſible heart. Happy people! (I 
am ſometimes on the point of crying out) happy peo- 
ple ! who paſs through life in a ſtate of enviable tran- 


quillity.— If ye do not taſte, in an exqz/ite manner, of 


the pleaſures this ſublunary ſtate affords ; neither do 
the pains, with which it abounds po:gnantly affect you. 
And as the former are uncertain and tranſitory, and 
the latter ſure and laſting, ye are gainers by the allot- 
gent. —20 wiſe a man, as Zens is ſaid to be, could 
never have taught the doctrine of Stoiciſm, nor his 
followers, the moſt ſenſible of the Greeks, have em- 
braced it, had there not been ſome rational founda- 
tion for it, and the inſenſibility it enjoins deſirable, 

Had 
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Had thy days, O Sterne, been ſpared to the united 
wiſhes of the lovers of genius, and thou hadſt at- 
tained a good old age, it is a doubt whether, upon a 
review of thy life, thou wouldeſt not have exchan- 
ged, had it been in thy power, thy ſuſceptibility, (and, 
ſurely, no mortal was everendowed with a greater por- 
tion) for this unfeeling Stoiciſm,—Impious thought 
it admits not of a doubt.—Thou wouldft rather 
have exclaimed with me, „Give me my ſuſcepti- 
e bility, though it be attended with more than pro- 
« portionate unhappineſs !—The pleaſures flowing 
from love and from philanthropy, neither of which 
can ever find a reſidence in a Stoic's boſom, fully 
« compenſate for the augmented pains !” | 
As I write from the heart, my pen, notwithſtand- 
ing my aſſurances that J would check its fallies, 
has again, Pegaſus like, run away with me.—And 


ſo I fear it will do to the end of the chapter. 
G. A. B. 


LETTER LXVIII. 
June 19, 17—. 


Y ov now find me once more in flatu quo, doing 
again the honours of Mr. Calcraft's table, and re- 
ceiving the congratulations of my numerous friends 

upon 


— 
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upon the occaſton, A ſhort time after my recovery, 
à demand was made from the "Treaſury of the go- 
vernment plate left us by the late unfortunate General 
_ Braddock, The demand was rejected. Upon which 
a ſuit was commenced. But that failing, we were 
left in poſſeſſion of the royal donation, and the lions, 
unicorns, and hares, made their appearance at table. 
I now received the news of Miſs Meredith's death. 

She had bequeathed to me five hundred pounds, to- 
| gether with the twelve hundred pounds I was in- 
debted to. her; her jewels, which I have reaſon to 
believe colt near two thouſand ; and all her beſt 
laces, which were of great value. I regretted the 
loſs of this valuable young lady moſt ſincerely, and 
mourned for her inwardly as well as outwardly, Her 
legacy was of great ſervice to me, as I was not en- 
gaged this ſeaſon at the theatre, and had been obliged 
to borrow upon ſome of my diamoads, in order to 
defray my preſent expences, depending upon Mr. 
Caleraſt's performing his promiſe, at the expiration 
of the time agreed, ; 

But this was a trifling conſideration, when placed 
in the ſcale againſt the loſs of an invaluable friend, 
whom I loved, and I ſhall ever lament. But I was 
born to outlive thoſe who loved me; and at this 
juncture I have not a friend upon earth, but ſuch as 
humanity hath induced to be ſo; no chearful in- 
timate, no perſon, in whoſe friendly boſom I can 

repoſe 


CCG 


T 
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repoſe my cares. Nor, were I poſſeſſed, through 
a reverſe of fortune, of any unforeſeen happineſs, 
can I fay that a being exiſts who would ſhare my 
joy. | 
My departed friend had conceived an affection for 
the Duke of Kingſton. The Duke encouraged the 
propenſity for ſome time, but at length deſtroyed 
all her hopes of happineſs by another attachment. 
With a conſtitution extremely delicate, and ſenti- 
ments equally ſo, ſhe could not, although endowed 
with more than a common ſhare of good ſenſe, ſup- 
preſs her paſſion. ©& Like a worm i' th* bud, it fed 
upon her damaſk cheek,” and put an end to her 
exiſtence. | 
By her will, ſhe left his Grace a gold box, in 
the lid of which was her picture. It fell to my lot 
to deliver it to him: A commiſſion that was rather 
aukward for me, as his Grace had been a profeſſed 
admirer of mine, though not an honourable one, as 
my friend had fondly hoped he would have been to 
her. Having wrote to give the Duke information 
of his bequeſt, he called upon me to receive it. 
When J preſented it to him, I told him, I withed 
there had been two pictures, that I alſo might have 
had the counterfeit reſemblance of a perſon I 
loved ſo well. Upon which, his Grace inſtantly 
took out his penknife, and cutting the portrait 
from the lid, gave it me. Such a ſtriking proof 
| of 
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of diſregard for a woman's memory, whoſe life 
was in all probability contracted upon his account, 
affected me ſo much, that I left his Grace with 
contempt, to walk off with the box at his leiſure. 

One of the conditions Mr. Calcraft had entered 
into, that of not ſeeing me alone, he ſtrictly ad- 
hered to. ' As fear is the ſure concommitant of 
guilt, he dreaded my reproaches, and therefore 
carefully avoided me. Being ſecure that I ſhould 
now keep my injuries a ſecret, he forgot the pro- 
miſe he had made relative to my debts. His prin- 
cipal object in preſſing ſo vehemently my return, 
had been to fave appearances ; and that purpoſe 
was now anſwered. He therefore thought, as the 
folemn vows made to accompliſh it were only 
known to myſelf and Mrs, Sparks, they might be 
diſpenſed with; and with regard to the culpability 
of breaking them, he would venture with Macbeth 
to jump the life to come.” The man, by whom 
ſuch folemn appeals are lightly thought of, no ties 
can bind, but thoſe which correſpond with his 
wiſhes. It is a dread of the laws of his country, 
and public ſhame, which alone keeps him honeſt. 
If theſe can be evaded, neither the fear of offending 
by. a breach of ſicred vows, that Being in whoſe 
name they were made; the inſtigations of honour ; 
nor the reproaches of conſcience ; can inforce the 


fulfilment 
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fulfilment of them. — I found to my coſt this obſer- 


vation verified. | 

In return for Mrs. Sparks's great attention to 
me during my illneſs, I not only conſented to play 
the “ Mourning Bride” for his benefit, but I diſ- 
poſed of near two hundred gold tickets for him. 
As I had not played ſince it was reported that I had 
loſt my lungs, and had been ſo often killed by the 
eollectors of news for the papers, it was not to be 
wondered at that the houſe was crowded. But 
what excited a general amazement was, that my 
voice had never been more powerful. From the 
uncommon applauſe I received, the audience ap- 
peared to be well pleaſed. Nor was Mr. Sparks 
leſs ſo, the emoluments being very conſiderable. _ 

As home was now grown hateful] to me, I was 
never there but when our houſe was crowded with 
company. I loved muſic to exceſs, which brought 
me acquainted with all the capital performers, both 
vocal and inſtrumental, I went very often to 
Frazi's *, where one evening I met Lady St. Leger 
mother to my late amiable friend Miſs St. Leger, 
afterwards the wife of Colonel Burton, whom I 
have frequently mentioned in my preceding letters. 
The youngeſt daughter, Miſs K:tty, boarded with 
her Ladyſhip ; who, by means of her jointure, and 


One of the firſt fingers of that time. 
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an addrttonal penfron, obtained for ber by Lady 
Harrington, was enabled to indulge herſelf in keep- 
ing a good deal of company. 

Her Ladyſhip was one of the Iriſh ſecond- rate 
women of fafhion. She was very inſolent at times, 
and not unfrequently vulgar. But to enable you to 
fo acquire a knowledge of her character from her 
conduct, I ſhall preſent you with a little trait of her 
Ladyſhip, which will give you a much better view 
of it than any deſcription of mine can do. Her 
huſband, Sir John St. Leger, the Judge Fefferies of Ire- 
Iand, had been remarkably ſevere to a number of poor 
wretches who were brought before him for commit- 
ting depredations in that country. Paul Liddy was 
the captain of a banditti, who levied contributions 
in the part where the Knight lived, Among others, 


he wrote to Sir John, to inform him, that if he did 


not depoſit a certain ſum in the place he mentioned, 
at ſuch a time, he would ſet fire to his houfe, mur- 

der him, and raviſb his lady. | 
Shortly after, by the vigilance of the Knight, the 
Captain was taken, and cloſely confined in irons, in 
the Black-Dog priſon. Lady St. Leger could not 
reſiſt the curioſity of ſeeing a man, who had dared 
to make ſuch a declaration. She accordingly went 
to the priſon, where ſhe was informed by the beau- 
tiful Monica Gall, a courtezan whom Liddy had mar- 
ried 
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ried, that he was too much indiſpoſed to ſee any 
one. Upon which her Ladyſhip, with an inſolence 
that reduced her below the level of the unhappy 
perſon ſhe addreſſed, aſked her, whether ſhe was 
the villain's , or his wife? To which the 
other immediately replied, © I have the misfortune 
to be his wife; the hononr of being his — was 
“intended for your Ladyſhip.” 

| Such was the elegant dame with whom 1 was 
now become acquainted. Her Ladyſhip, requeſt- 
ing J would be of her party the next evening, I ac- 
cordingly went, and found there a great many peo- 
ple, but no company, except Lady Harrington. As 
we were frequently on parties together, I defired the 
pleaſure of her Ladyſhip's company and her daugh- 
ter's at Hollwood, to which they conſented. When 
they were there, Captain Shaftve told me to take 
care of the dame, as ſhe poſſeſſed a great deal of art, 
under the maſque of bluntnefs, J laughed at hrs ſur- 
miſes, and told him, that I ſhould be obliged to 
any perſon who would take his comrade out of my 
ſight. Our intimacy grew ſtronger ; and I was ſur- 
priſed to hear that every thing I ſaid, was repeated 
with exaggeration to- Mr. Calcraft. This indeed 
did not diſpleaſe me, as I moſt cordially hated the 
perſon, who had deſtroyed all my hopes of happi- 


neſs, and the fight of whom cauſed my 9 
miſery. | 


As 
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As ſoon as my new acquaintances left Hollwood, I 
ſet off for Fluſhing in my way to Bruſſels, on my 
propoſed viſit to Mrs. Child. The viſit I had intended 
to Voltaire was prevented by the death of my intro- 
ductor, the Marquis de Ferneuil. That accompliſhed 
nobleman, among other ſciences, was ſkilled in 
alchymy. During a proceſs on which he was very 
intent, an exploſion happened which coſt him his 
life. And in him I loſt another valuable friend. 
Before I ſet off, I left a letter for Mr. Calcraft, who 
was from home, wherein I reminded him of his pro- 
wiſe to pay my debts, the only trifling reparation he 
could make me for the baſeneſs of his conduct. 

When J arrived at Bruſſels, I found Mrs. Child 
encompaſſed with many of my intimates. The re- 
ception ſne gave me proved that my viſit afforded 
her great ſatisfaction. She endeavoured, by every 
method in her power, to make the place agree- 
able to me, to induce me to forget the unhap- 
pineſs that preyed upon my mind. The Elector 
of Cologn was captivated with this lady's beauty, 
and ſhowed himſelf a Prince in muni5cence as well 
as in dignity, | 

I will here give you ſome account of the city of 
Bruſſels; but, as it can only be a curſory one, if you 
wiſh for more particulars, I mult beg leave to reter 
you to thoſe who write profeſſedly on the ſubject. 
This city deals in the number ſeven ; there are ſeven 

pariſhes» 
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pariſhes, ſeven capital ſtreets, and they even deſcend 
toſo minute a punctilio in this ſingularity, that 
there are but ſeven midwives in the place. Upon a 
remarkable high ſteeple, there is an image of St. 
Michael killing the dragon, in copper gilt. The pa- 
laces are magnificent ; and there is a park, men 
like that of St. James's. 

The buildings in general are grand. The opera- 
houſe is the fineſt in Europe. Vou may travel for 
two-pence farthing an hour, in large covered boats 
called track-ſchuyts. Theſe are drawn by one 
horſe, and arrive at Bruſſels twice a day from Ant- 
werp, returning each time. The moſt remarkable 
church here is that of St. Gunbilda. It is an old 
Gothic building, but finely ornamented within. There 
are many elegant monuments of illuſtrious princes in 
it. And, among many chapels, there is one, where 
they worſhip three Hoſts, which, they ſay, were 
ſtabbed by a Jew, and actually bled. Theſe are ex- 
poſed, upon every feſtival, in a chalice richly adorned 
with jewels; and in the month of July there is an 
annual proceſſion in memory of this ſtabbing. The 
inhabitants of Bruſſels value themſelves upon having 
entertained, at one time, ſeven crowned heads. 

In this agreeable place I ſhould have ſpent three 
happy months, but for corroding care. Reflection 
obtruded itſelf, at times, and imbittered my moſt 
cheerful hours. And the very idea of returning and 

entering 
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entering once more the doors of my deſerted manſion 

made me the moſt miſerable of human beings. 
From Bruſſels I went to Antwerp. I took the 
opportunity of viſiting that place, in order to make 
enquiries relative to the late Mr. Sykes's fortune, of his 
brother, who reſided there. Upon my arrival, I learnt 
that Mr. Sykes, (who, beſides his profeſſion as a painter, 
kept a jeweller'sand bijouſhop) having had an invita- 
tion from the Duke de Berry, in order to make ſome al- 
terations in his Grace's gallery, was gone to Paris, 
Some other great perſonage taking offence. at Mr. 
Syees's giving the Duke the preference to himſelf, had 
procured a Lettrede cachet againſt him. And as he was 
one day at the coffee-houſe, an exempt took him 
aſide, and deſired he would take an airing with him, 
in a coach which ſtood at the door, as far as the 
Baſtile. It would have been in vain for him to reſiſt, 
and equally as vain to enquire the reaſon. He had 
only time to requeſt of a gentleman of his acquaintance, 
who was in the room, to let his wife know of the diſ- 
aſter. This his friend did; and it had ſuch an effect 
upon her, that ſhe loſt her ſenſes in conſequence of it. 
Such being their unfortunate ſituation, it was much 
feared neither Mr. nor Mrs. Sykes would ever return 

+0 their family more. 

I was likewiſe informed, that the States General 
had taken poſſeſſion of the late Mr. Sykes's effects at 
the Hague, which he had bequeathed to me ; ſo that 
I had 
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I had nothing further to hope from that quarter, As 
diſappointments of this nature, from my want of know- 
ing the value of money then, made but a tranſient im- 
preſſion on my mind, I received the information with 
becoming fortitude. And as it had never been in 
my poſſeſſion, the loſs ſat the more lightly on me. 


G. A. B. 


LITT AA LES. 


June 28, 17—. 


Tur 8 of the city of Antwerp, and the ma- 
ny curioſities it contains, determined me to ſtay a 
few days in it. On theſe, alſo, I ſhall content my- 
ſelf with giving you a few curſory and unconnected 
obſervations. The cathedral, which is dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, is a noble pile of building; and 
the ſteeple of it is a beautiful piece of architecture. 
There are thirty-three bells and two chimes in it, with 
a clock; together with a croſs at the top, of an in- 
credible height. The ſtadt-houſe is well worth view- 
ing; as is Mere-ftreet, wherein a brazen crucifix 
is placed upward of thirty feet high. There are 
twenty-two ſpacious ſquares in Antwerp. The num- 
ber of ſtreets I cannot recollect, but they are wide 
and numerous. 


The 
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The churches are decorated with many capital pic- 
tures, by Rubens, and likewiſe by Quintin Matſys, a 
blackſmith, who commenced painter, in order to 
obtain for wife the daughter of a painter, who would 
give her hand to no perſon but one of his own profeſ- 
ſion. At the entrance of the cathedral, is placed an 
effigy of this true votary to the God of Love, with 
an inſcription implying that love made a black- 
ſmith an Apelles. The chapel of the Virgin, ad- 
Joining to the great church, is magnificent to a de- 
gree. The town is defended by a ſtrong citadel 

erected by the Duke dA, which commands not 
only the town, but the adjacent country. The 
people value themſelves much upon their city's being 
the birth-place of Abraham Ortelius, the great gow" 
grapher. 

I do not recollect in my whole life to have been 
ever {truck with ſuch a reverential awe, as on enter- 
ing the cathedral. My curioſity was ſcarcely gratified, 
when I ſaw a woman fix her eyes attentively upon me 
Mrs. Walker, (formerly Mrs. Delany,) who had been 
my companion in this tour, was alarmed at the cir- 
cumſtance, from the remembrance of the incident 1 
have already mentioned relative to Sir Charles Han- 
bury Williams. As we could ſee only the eyes of the 
phantom, which were large and wild, the reſt of her 
_ perſon being inveloped in a large capoto, there was 
ſome room for her apprehenſions. 


Having 
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Having enquired of the ſervant that attended us, if 
I was not Miſs Bellamy, upon his anſwering, Yes ! 
ſhe burſt into an agony of tears, and cried out « Oh / 
« my ſiſter!” The church was crowded. And as 
the exclamation Oh ! conveys the fame idea in every 
language, the congregation ſuppoſed I had ſome 
how or other given offence to the perſon from 
whom it proceeded. Upon this they gathered round 
me, in order to learn the cauſe; and I was appre- 
henſive, to puniſh me for behaving ill in a place of 
divine worſhip ; for my being better dreſſed than 
thoſe around me, would have pleaded, I found, in 
my disfavour. But on the ſervant's informing them 
it was only a beggar, they immediately vaniſhed : 
F or the people of that country look upon poverty as 
contagious, and leave the relief of it to ſtrangers. 

When the crowd was diſperſed, the perſon who 
had occaſioned their notice ſtood filent, waiting for 
me to ſpeak firſt ; I therefore enquired who ſhe was ? 
She told me her name was Biddy Kenda!, the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Kendal, whoſe aſſemblies I had frequented 
when I was in Dublin, and to whom I had been o 
kind. In one of my early letters to you I have men- 
tioned this family. I recollected her immediately, and 
requeſted to know what was become of her ſiſter 
Betty. Upon ny repeating that name, ſhe eagerly 


took hold of my hand, ſaying with the true Iriſh 


accent, © Come and ſee, my dear, I hope ſhe is 
VOL, 111. I K alive, 
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« alive, though you will bleſs her poor eyes, which 
« are almoſt blind with crying.“ e at the ſame 
time requeſted I would not go in a carriage, as ſhe 
wiſhed to avoid obſervation, and it would be im- 
poſſible for a coach to get up to the door. She 
might have ſpared this part of her requeſt, as I had 
not a carriage there. 

We then went out of the church, and, after many 
turnings and windings, arrived at the place of our 
deſtination. But ſuch a wretched habitation I could 
not ſuppoſe to have been within the limits of that opu- 
lent and beautiful city. We went up ſomething like 
a ladder into this receptacle of miſery. And ſuch a 
{cene never preſented itſelf to my view before. The 
firſt thing which ſtruck my eyes was the corpſe of a 
man, covered over with a rug ; a moſt ſhocking 
ſight indeed to me A little further, upon a wretched 
pallet fat a ſkeleton of a woman, with ſcarcely any 
covering, wringing her hands, apparently in the moſt 
extreme anguiſh, Never did I behold a more per- 
fe& picture of deſpair. By her lay an infant ſeeming- 
ly in the gaſp of death; and another in rags, about 
nine or ten years old, was warming ſomething in a 
pipkin over a few charcoal embers which were in an 
earthen chaffing-diſh ; whilſt the tears trickled down 
its cheeks. e 
I ſtood for ſome moments overwhelmed by the hu- 
mane emotions that ruſhed impetuous from my heart : 

| a heart, 


art, 


àa heart, as ſuſceptible of the ills of others as of my ow. 
The woman likewiſe ſeemed to ſit abſorbed in grief, 
and did not appear to obſerve us. Upon which, her 
ſiſter going up to her, ſaid, Take comfort Betty; 
here is Miſs Bellamy come to ſee you!“ Without 
making any reply, ſhe ſtared wildly, and inſtantly 
fell backward, to all appearance dead. Before I came 
in, I had ſent my ſervant for ſome refreſhments for 
them ; of which having partaken, the perſon I thought 
dying: ſoon recovered; and, to my great ſurprize, 
ſeemed now to be altogether as cheerful as the had 
a few minutes before been oppreſſed with miſery. And 
what was more extraordinary, did not take the leaſt 
notice of the poor clay-cold corpſe whichlay near her. 
And fearing to renew her agonies, I took care not 

to turn my eyes towards it. | 
My introductreſs now informed me, that her ſiſter, 
having married an officer in the Iriſh brigade, was, 
with her huſband and brother, ſhipwrecked,and that ſne 
had reaſon to fear they both periſhed : Thatſhe had the 
misfortune, by this event, to loſe the whole of her pro- 
perty ;- but her life, and thoſe of her two children, 
had been ſaved by one of the mariners, the perſon there 
lying. dead, who was a native of Antwerp: That 
with great humanity the man had brought them to 
that lodging, where he had parted with his laſt ſtiver 
for their ſubſiſtence : And that the inconveniencies 
he had experienced, from letting her ſiſter have the 
; 12 lodging, 
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lodging, had brought on an ague, of which he had 
died that morning. 

Biddy Kendal added, that a lady of quality having 
wrote to her to come to Spa, to be her companion, 
upon her arrival at Fluſhing ſhe found a letter, ac- 
quainting her with the diſtreſt ſituation of her ſiſter, 
Excited by humanity, as well as the calls of conſan- 
guinity, ſhe had come to Antwerp; where ſhe had 
expended every ſhilling, and parted with moſt of her 
cloaths, to ſupport the unfortunate family. She con- 
cluded with telling me, that they were under great 
apprehenſions, from not being able to inform the 
proper officers of the death of her ſiſter's preſerver; 
and likewiſe from the fear of being turned 1 into the 


ſtreet pennyleſs. 
I was afraid, before I received this information, 


that the dead man had been Mrs. Bramſted's huſ- 
band, (that was the name of the woman) ſo that I 
was not ſo much concerned when I found it was the 
mariner, who was a ſingle man, and now gone to re- 
ceive the reward of his humanity. The ſervant, 
who attended me on my tour, was an Italian by birth. 
He had formerly lived with me in England, but pre- 
ferred travelling as valet du voyage, with perſons who 
viſited the continent. Upon this occaſion I called 
him in, and conſulted him on what could be done. 
He told me he knew a perſon in the ſuburbs, who, 


he believed, would accommodate the family. And 
as 


— 
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as for the dead corpſe, a countryman of his worked 
for a perſon belonging to the police, to whom he 
would apply relative to the interment of it. This 
being approved of, my ſervant immediately ſet out, 
to carry the plan he had propoſed into execution. 
Whilſt he was gone, I could not help taking no- 
tice, that gratitude did not make a part of thoſe two 
ladies? good qualities. They appeared inſenſible to 
the fate of their benefactor, and ſhewed-themſelves 
true Iriſhwomen, by attending only to their own in- 
tereſt. I was ſo diſguſted at the diſcovery of theſe 
ſelfiſh ſentiments, that I propoſed taking my leave as 
ſoon as poſſible. And this I accordingly did, when 
e my ſervant returned, who had agreed for board and 
| lodging for the whole family at twelve ducats per 
1 month. 6 by 

— When I was going away, Mrs. Bramſted aſked me 


Þ if I recollected my little favourite Sally French? Up- 
fe on my telling her I did, ſne ſaid, © She is much in 
>= « the ſame ſituation with myſelf ; only love engroſſes 
t, Her heart, and the cares of the world mine. When 
n. ſhe has been married ſo long as I have, ſhe will not be 
e « ſuch a fool.“ If I was not much pleaſed before with 
10 the ſentiments of my new-found friends, this did not 
2d give me a better opinion of them. She then proceeded 
8. to inform me, that the unfortunate girl ſhe had men- 
o, tioned had been induced to leave her uncle, on whom 
id FREIE 2 was 


_ 
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was all her dependence, by an officer who was going 
to join his regiment in Flanders. In his way he had 
called at Antwerp, to ſee a relation, a widow, who 
kept an hotel there. By this relation he was pre- 
vailed upon to deſert his fellow-traveller ; which he 
accordingly did, early one morning, leaving only a 


letter for her, wherein he informed her, thatſhe muſt 


now ſhift for herſelf, My informant concluded, by 
telling me, that Miſs French was now become a 
prey to grief and deſpair; that ſhe had refuſed all 
ſuſtenance, and ſeemed determined to put an end to 


her miſerable life, as an atonement for her folly. 


As ſoon as I was told where I could find this un- 
fortunate young girl, I haſtened to her, leaving the 
ſiſters and children to go to their new reſidence ; as 
their happineſs ſeemed to centre merely in them- 
ſelves. As Thad not ſeen Miſs French for many years, 
and ſhe was very young when I knew her, it was 
hardly poflible for me to recollect her; yet as I had 
been uncommonly fond of her, and there was no 
very material alteration in my figure, ſhe readily re- 
cognized me. 

I found the unhappy girl in a decent apartment, and 
was ſtruck with her appearance. She was indeed 
the moſt beautiful creature I ever ſaw. Her perſon | 
was tall, and there was « dignity ag out her that com- 
manded awe, as well as admiration. She knew my 

| VOICE 
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voice the moment I ſpoke, and thus accoſted me, in 
a faint accent, « How good are you, my dear Ma- 
« dam, to notice the moſt wretched being upon 
earth!“ I defired her to compoſe herſelf ; telling 
her, that I feared there were very many as wretched 
as herſelf; and that ſhe ought to eſteem herſelf 
happy, that | her ſeducer had left her before ſhe had a 
young family. I then informed her that I was come 
to take her away with me. You may be ſure ſhe did 
not heſitate to accept of my offer. Her countenance, 
which had juſt been overclouded with grief, began 
to aſſume a cheerfulneſs and the ſmile that ſuc- 
ceeded, put me in mind of the ſun ſhining through 
an April ſhower. There being little to ſettle, as the 
wretch had paid for every thing previous to the day 
he had abandoned her, which was about a month, 
and grief had been the chief of her ſubſiſtence ſince, 
ſhe was ſoon ready to accompany me, 

I fear I have tired you with a relation of theſe two 
long ſtories. But as they are ſo interwoven with the 
circumſtances of my life, and make a part of my ad- 
ventures, I thought it neceſlary to inſert them. 


GA. B. 
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July 5, 17—. 


I T is impoſſible to deſcribe to you the inſolence of 
the people belonging to the hotels in this city, or the 
exorbitance of their charges. Upon our return to 
that at which we had put up, I found the hoſteſs 
greatly offended that I had not ordered dinner be- 
fore I ſet out in the morning to view the place. In- 
deed, I had totally forgot the circumſtance. And the 
two rencontres I had met with, during my abſence, 
had prevented my returning in time to do ſo. 

As ſoon as I entered the hotel, I ran into a room, 
the door of which ſtood open, where an object pre- 
ſented itſelf to my view, that terrified me greatly. A 
large crucifix ſtood in a niche, oppoſite the window, 
and upon which a lamp reflected a dimly glimmering 
light. By this deceptious light the figure appeared to 
be animated; and my fancy, aided by my fears, re- 
preſented it to my imagination as writhing in the 
agonies of death. My ſcreams, upon beholding this 
ſpectacle, alarmed the whole houſe. Among the reſt, 
appeared the good hoſteſs, who-upon learning the 
occaſion, coolly replied, I was not the firſt that had 


been terrified at the ſight : but people who were, ſo 
timorous, 
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timorous, ought to burn lights conſtantly in the | 


room they ſat in. To which ſhe added, with the moſt 
inſolent air imaginable, ] ſhould not think indeed 
of perſons taking up apartments in an hotel, with- 
* out ordering what is neceſſary, But it ſhall make 


no difference; for 1 ſhall charge both meals to- 


« gether,” This ſhe accordingly did. And upon 
my attendant's finding fault with the enormous charge, 
ſhe told him with a ſupercilious ſmile, that it was 


well he had demurred inſtead of me; for if I had 


done it, ſhe would have doubled the ſum. 
Could you have conceived ſuch treatment poſſible 
in ſo large and populous a city:? After paying this 


bill, I found I had but a few ducats left; which would 


go but a little way towards ſuch unreaſonable de- 
mands as I was here ſubject to. And what was to 
be done I knew not. I had nothing of value with me, 


being in mourning, but my watch, and an Agnes 


Dei, which had a diamond of ſome coſt at the top of | 


it. As the people of Antwerp are bigots to a degree, 
I thought I could readily diſpoſe of the latter. This 
I determined to do, and immediately to ſet out for 
the Hague. In order to accompliſh my plan, I called 
in my travelling attendant, who told me there would 
be no neceſſity for my diſpoſing of the jewel, as he 

15 could 
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could procute me any ſum I ſtood in need of, for my 
draft upon England. : 
This he did, and it happened very fortunately ; as 
the poor girl I had taken under my protection be- 
came fo extremely ill, that I was obliged to poſtpone 
my journey upon her account. The grief ſhe had 
imbibed through the falſehood of her lover; the re- 
mains of affection for him; together with the ſud- 
den tranſition from the deepeſt deſpair, to the re- 
lief my notice afforded her; were, all united, too 
ſtrong for her delicate frame; and ſhe ſunk under 
the accumulated burthen. I was ſo long detained at 
Antwerp by this incident, that I found it neceſſary to 
defer my viſit to the Hague; eſpecially as I had re- 
ceived a letter from England, informing me that the 
theatre was to open early in September, 

From the ſituation of mind I was in with regard 
10 Mr. Calcraft, I could have wiſhed never to re- 
turn. My home was become fo hateful to me, that 
nothing could have induced me to reviſit it, but the 
impulſes of maternal affection, and the certainty of 
finding all my pecuniary affairs ſettled. I, however, 
at length, ſet out on my return, but we were obliged 
to travel very ſlowly, as Mifs French's indiſpoſition 
increaſed daily: and to fo great a height had it at- 
tained in a fortnight, that, from the inexpreſſibly 
beautiful form I have already deſcribed, ſhe was be- 
come a frightful ſkeleton, Upon 
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; Upon my arrival in England, I was diſtreſſed be- 
yond meaſure at finding that Calcraft, who was 
then at Marlborough, had not kept his promiſe as 
: to my debts. Having depended upon him, I had 
not thought it nececeffary to acquaint: my creditors 

* with. my going abroad, which. I ſhould otherwiſe 
have done, as ſome of them were rather uneaſy, 

having heard we were not upon. the beſt terms.. 

It therefore became needful to make my en- 

gagement at the theatre, which I had lately en- 


we 
, 


4 tered into, publicly-known in the-newſpapers. This 
- was ſufficient to quiet the apprehenſions of thoſe to 

2 whom I was indebted ; but it was not ſatisfactory” 
5 to me. I was much mortified at being obliged to 
8 have recourſe to ſuch duplicity. | 

of Upon this occaſion I applied for advice to my 

4 conſtant friend at Somerſet-houſe, Lady Tyrawley ; 

© and her ladyſhip encouraged me to form a reſolution 

5 to quit his houſe, if Mr. Caleraſt did not pay my 
= debts, When. he returned to town from Marlbo- 

„ rough, dreading the eclairciſſement which he ex- 

5 pected would take place between us, he pretended 

Ho to be ill. At leaſt I thought his indiſpoſition to be 

i only pretence; for when a perſon is once found 

Sf guilty of a deception, we are apt to ſuſpect all their 

ly actions. ä 

on Nothing is fo dreadful to a liberal mind, as be- 

5 ing obliged to ſolicit a favour from a perſon, to- 


I 6 ward, 
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wards whom, for ſome reaſon or other, we enter- 
tain a diſlike. © Cruel neceſſity, however, now com- 
pelled me to do this. Yet as I always eſteemed a 
promiſe a debt; and moſt of thoſe obligations I 
wanted him to diſcharge were entered into upon 
his account, I thought I had a right to demand from 
Mr. Calcraft the fulfilment of his. I therefore 
went down to the office one day, and with more 
warmth than he had ever ſeen me animated by be- 
fore, inſiſted on his performing this part of his agree- 
ment. I upbraided him -for the negle& of it, in 
ſuch a determined manner, that there remained no 
toom for him to doubtjof my immediately quitting 
his houfe, if my demand was not complied with. 

He urged in his defence, that he had loſt a great 
deal of money; that he had purchaſed two eftates ; 
and that he had expended conſiderable ſums for 
Lord Granby. Through theſe united drains, he 
ſaid, he was really diſtreſſed. He told me, he had 
been in hopes that Miſs Meredith's legacy had made 
me tolerably eaſy, as it was ſeventeen hundred 
pounds, without the jewels. I reminded him of the 
debt for twelve hundred pounds which was to be 
deducted out of it. And I then informed him 
that I believed I owed, beſides, about three thou- 
ſand or ſomewhat more, but Card was a better 

judge 
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judge than myſelf, of the particulars. I concluded 


with aſſuring him that I would have them paid. 


He ſhook his head, and faid it was a large ſum; 
but if I could put off the payment till my benefit, 
he would ſet me clear, upon my promiſing never 
more to incur any debts, I told him, I diſliked 
conditions; but, if he would take off the rent charge 
from me of his brother and ſiſter, I would conſent. 
He muſt know, I continued, that this was no in- 
conſiderable matter, as it was ſhameful in him to 
confine the expences of a young man, in ſo expen- 


. five a line as that of the guards, to his pay; and 


a young woman, who was obliged to appear as a 
gentlewoman, to fifty pounds a year. I then de- 
livered him a bill of Moodifield's for wine, which 
was had when J kept the houſe, and wine was not 
to be included in the articles I was to pay for. He 
immediately called for a check, and gave me a 
draught upon his banker for the ſum. This I de- 
livered inſtantly into the hands of Mr. Willis, the 
clerk who brought the check, and deſired he would 
call and diſcharge the bill. It was accordingly diſ- 
charged the ſame day. My mind now was ſome- 
what eaſier, Notwithſtanding which, as I could 
not entertain any leſs diſguſtful ſentiments of the 

maſter 
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maſter of the houſe, home was {till as hateful as ever 


to me. 


Upon my return from the Continent, I found that 
my new acquaintance, Miſs St. Leger, was mar- 
ried, and at variance with her mother. This pre- 
vented our ever meeting, but once upon a very 
diſagreeable occaſion ; and being obliged, ſome 
time after, to defire the Lady to be ſilent, one night 
at the Theatre, when ſhe was too vociferous. 

About this time, Lady Caroline Keppel was taken 
dangerouſly ill; which threw her whole family, as 
well as Lady Caroline Fox, into the greateſt diſtreſs, 
That amiable young lady was ordered, like myſelf, 
to Briſtol zo die; but ſhe was almoſt as miraculouſ- 


ly reſtored to health there as I had been. Mr. Adair, 


who had afterwards the happineſs of calling Lady 
Caroline his wife, declared upon this occaſion, that 


he really thought that Lady and myſelf immortal; 


as it was not in the power of ſuch ſevere indiſpoſi- 


tions as we had both been afflited with, to deſtroy 


us. He however found to his coſt that her lady- 


ſhip was mortal. For ſhe fell a ſacrifice a ſhort 
time after to her affectionate regard for her ſiſter, 
Lady Taviſtock, Impelled by that to accompany her 


ſiſter to Portugal, before ſhe herſelf was reco- 


vered from an illneſs under which ſhe had la- 
| bour ed, 
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boured, her anxiety, and her unremitting care of 


the dear lady ſhe attended, robbed her alſo of her 


life; a life which was eſteemed invaluable by all 
who had the happineſs of knowing her. 

My theatrical expectations, this ſeaſon, were far 
from pleaſing. Moſt of thoſe ladies who had uſu- 
ally honoured me with their encouragement at the 
Theatre being either indiſpoſed, gone abroad, or 
dead, it made a material difference in my ſituation, 
and foreboded but an indifferent ſeaſon, My poli- 
tical connections ſeemed to preſent me with a proſ- 
pect no leſs diſcouraging. Mr. Fox injudicicuſſy ac- 


cepted the ſeals. I fay injudiciouſſy, becauſe in that 


office he would be circumſcribed, It was with great 
difficulty he was perſuaded to accept-of them. And 
a very remarkable circumſtance attended it. He 
was three times miniſter, and as often a private gen- 
tleman, in twenty-four hours. 

The War-Office moſt ſeverely felt his tranſlation; 
as there never was a perſon in any department of the 
ſtate that acquitted himſelf with more credit, or gave 
more univerſal ſatisfaction. His attention extended 
even to the minuteſt affair, and was unremitting. 
No officer had occaſion to levee him twice. Upon 
their firſt application, he immediately informed them 
whether their expectations could be anſwered, 

It muſt naturally be ſuppoſed that a perſon of Mr. 
Fox's great political genius, and unlimited under- 

ſtanding 
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. ſtanding could not feel himſelf happy in a ſituation 
where he was cramped by a man poſſeſſed of no other 
qualification but that of knowing how to give a good 
dinner. It was too late for him, however, to retract, 
when he had once yielded to the ill- timed perſuaſions 
which over-ruled his judgment ; and he found him- 
ſelf obliged to buſtle through the blunders daily com- 
mitted by his coadjutor. The adminiſtration he was 
engaged in, was, beſides, unfortunate. A chain of 
unforeſeen events, excluſive of the unlucky naval 
diſappointment, and the fatal cataſtrophe which afford- 
ed Mr. Pitt occaſion to give ſo ſtriking a ſpecimen 
of his eloquence, tended to make it ſo. 

Mr. Calcraft's ambition took the alarm on his not 
being appointed ſecretary to his patron, That gen- 
tleman gave the ſecretaryſhip to his nephew, the 
honourable Mr. Dighy; to Calcraft's great diſap- 
pointment and vexation. The ties of gratitude, not- 
withſtanding its uncommonly forcible claims from 
him, were greatly weakened in his breaſt upon this 
occaſion, He could not conceal his diſguſt. Upon 
my remonſtrating with him on the ſubject, and repre- 
ſenting to him how unqualihed he was to fit in Par- 
lament, I diſcovered that he had pleaſed himſelf with 
the thoughts of making a figure in St. Stephen's 
chapel. 'To evade the regulation which prevented 
agents from ſitting in the houſe, I found, he propoſed 
making over the agency for his regiments to his two 
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principal clerks, reſerving the one part of the 


emoluments to himſelf. 

When! heard this, I could not refain from being a 
little ſarcaſtic, I told him, I made no doubt but that 
he would know, when he got into the houſe, which 
fide to take his ſeat on; yet, in my opinion, he was 
totally diſqualified from being any thing more than a 
Yea and Nay Man. He was much offended at the ſup- 
poſition, and made me the following /en/ible and florid 
reply: „I am young enough to learn. I have been 
« Fag long enough, and will not be any body's ſlave 
no longer.” I know not which ſurpriſed me moſt, his 
inſolence, his phraſeology, or his abſurdity ; and I 
could not withhold from ſaying, that I was ſorry I had 
taken any pains to prevent his appearing to the 
world, the moſt ungrateful monſter in the univerſe. 
That he muſt expect, if he proceeded in his fooliſh 
ſchemes, to be deteſted by every rational being. And 
I could not help concluding my animadverfions with 
repeating that expreſſive line of Dryden's, 


He that's ungrateful has no crime but aue. 


As I had collected, whilſt I thus addreſſed him, all the 


contempt and indignation an offended woman could 


call to her aid, in my manner, look, and voice, he 
ſhuddered as if a gorgon had preſented itſelf to his 
view, and for the time, ſeemed to adopt my opinion. 

But 
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But his behaviour afterwards proved, that this con- 
ceſſion was only deſigned as a maſque to hide his in- 
tentions from me, and to free himſelf from my future 
robations. | 

The ſeeds of that fouleſt of the mental imperfec- 
tions, ingratitude, were thickly ſown in his heart. — 
As Timon ſays of his friends, „The fellow had his 
br ingratitude in him hereditary.” —I dare ſay, the 
ſweet ſong of the immortal maſter of the paſſions, 
upon this ſubject, Blow, blow, thou winter's wind, 
occurs to your memory here, as it does to mine, — 
Nothing can be more applicable “ The winter's 
9 * wine is not, indeed, ſo unkind as man's ingratitude 

© —its tooth is not ſo keen, becauſe it is not ſeem 
8 3 its breath be rude — nor do the freezings 
of the bitter ſky bite near ſo nigh as benefits 
« forgot,” 


G. A. B. 


LETTER an. 
July 11, 112. 


1 STAND corrected, —I have, indeed, more than 
once received your approbation of my degreſſive 
ſallies.—I have likewiſe been hqnoured with your 
expreſs injunctions to purſue my little wanderings 

rom 
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from the beaten track of narrative, on condition 
that I do not keep out of the road fo long as to lead 
the imagination too far from the principal ſubject.— 
Thus encouraged, I will not again apologize, but 
ſuifer my pen to take its courſe, —Allez vous donc, ma 
plume, | | | 

Every thing now conſpired to add to my vexatious 
ſituation. And theſe conſtant agitations of mind 
impaired my health; ſo that I was but ſeldom able to 
make my appearance at the theatre. The death of 
Miſs French alſo affected me much, notwithſtanding 
it was an event to be expected; and it would have 
been cruelty to wiſh a life prolonged, which, from the 
corroding reflections and delicate ſenſations it muſt 
always have been a prey to, could never hope for 
tranquillity, This once ſweet and lovely girl expired 
without a groan, one day as we fat at dinner. Upon 
this occaſion I might, with propriety, once more 
make uſe of Gay's deſcriptive phraſe, and ſay, that 
She bow'd her head and died.“ 

From this incident, I am convinced, that it is 
ſituation which often cauſes the effect. Senſations. 
receive their birth rather from circumſtances than 
from the events' themſelves. For, as there was an 
irremovable bar placed between this young lady and 
happineſs, had ſhe expired in her apartment, it would 
not have excited either ſurprize or grief, But to 
make her exit during the conviviality of the feſtive 

a board, 
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8 board, was ſo unaccuſtomed an accident, that it 
threw a damp upon the ſurrounding ſpectators, 
and greatly added to the horror naturally attendant 
on the diſſolution of a human being. I afterwards 
learned, that the wretch, to whoſe villainy this fair 
flower owed her untimely fall, was broke for 
cowardice. A certain proof, that none but daſtards 
can treat a weak, defenceleſs, unſuſpicious, believing 
woman, with ſuch inhumanity. 

Beſides the diſtreſs J experienced in my family, 
the ill ſucceſs of public affairs gave me equal un- 
eaſineſs. Baiting a miniſter was no uncuſtomary 
thing; but the moſt palpable falſehoods were not 
wanting to calumniate the preſent. Mr. Fox was made 
accountable for the errors of others. It had been 
thought neceſſary to engage foreign troops for the 
internal defence of the kingdom. This was a ſpaci- 
ous field for the great orator to rove in, and give 
free ſcope to his unbridled power of eloquence. 
Among other unhackneyed expreſſions, he made 
uſe of the following :—he wiſhed the motion might 
prove a mill-ſtone about the mover's neck, to drag 
him to the lower regions, The event of the meaſure 
is well known. 

At length, worn out with repeated diſappoint- 
ments and inceſſant abuſe, this great man reſigned the 
ſeals, Had he been permitted to act alone, as his 

ſucceſſor 
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ſucceſſor was, I have no doubt but he would have 
guided the helm with as much ſucceſs as he did. 

Mr. P:tt now adopted the very plan that his pre- 
deceſſor had been ſtigmatized for. America was to 
be conquered in Germany, Upon a motion he made in 


the houſe for that purpoſe, Mr. Fox aroſe, and ſaid, 


« I am happy the Right Honourable Gentleman has 
“ retracted the opinion he has hitherto maintained. 
« And I ſincerely wiſh, that what he hoped would 
prove a mill-ſtone about my neck, might become 
« a brilliant, equal, if not ſuperior, to that of his 
« nameſake *, to grace hs hat withal.” The man- 
ner, in which this wiſh was delivered, added greatly 
to the thought. It ſeemed to point out the variable- 
neſs of Mr. Pitt's political tenets, in direct oppoſition 
to. his own, which had been always invariable, and 
fixed as the needle to the pole. | 

I now grew weary both of my political attach- 
ments and my theatrical engagements. And at the 
concluſion of the ſeaſon, I propoſed retiring to the 
continent, as I made no doubt of Mr. Calcraft's pay- 
ing my debts. But in this expectation I was once 
more diſappointed. For as ſoon as the ſeaſon was 
over, he waited upon Lady Tyrawlcy, and informed 
her, that a very great loſs had put it out of his power 
to exonerate me from my debts at preſent. He 


* Governor Pitt, commonly called Diamond Pitts. 
therefore 
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therefore requeſted her Ladyſhip to intercede with me 
to have patience til! the enſuing ſeaſon. He then 
offered to join with me in a bond to Sparks for the 


four hundred pounds I owed him. 
I ſuppoſed he had received a lift from Clifford of the 


whole of my debts ; but as he never purpoſed to pay 


them, he deemed that an unneceſſary trouble. As I 
could not imagine that he would endeavour to im- 
poſe a falſehood upon any lady who was herſelf a 
miracle of truth, I ſubmitted to his propofal, and 
Joined in the execution of the bond to Mx. Sparks, 
which has never been paid to this hour, 

I now borrowed two thouſand pounds upon my 
jewels, of Bibby a pawnbroker, in Stanhope- ſtreet, 


Clare-market; and adding this to the money I had 


Teceived at my benefit, paid my creditors as far as it 
would go; reſerving only two hundred pounds for 
the exigences of my intended journey to the Hague. 
J had been prevented, as I have already informed 
you, from viſiting that place laſt ſummer, and I now 


was determined to do it. I] was the more anxious 


to quit the kingdom, as company was grown diſa- 
greeable to me. My ſpirits were ſo deprefled, that 
I could not keep up the ball of converſation as ufual. 
At the ſame time I did not wiſh to have my dejection 
perceived, leſt it ſhould lead to a ſuſpicion of the 
cauſe. I could not bear the thoughts that my ſitua- 
tion ſhould be even gueſſed at. I was as cautious in 

this 
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this reſpect as if I myſelf had been guilty of the cruel 
deception, which had been practiſed upon me—as if 
the unhappineſs I laboured under proceeded from my 
own imprudence, and not the villainy of another. 

J ſet out according to my intention for Holland, 
and arrived at Amſterdam, without any circum- 
ſtance occurring worthy of relating. In this city! 
was adviſed, by my former travelling attendant, John, 
who likewiſe accompanied me during my preſent 
tour, to make a ſtay of a few days. As I repeated 
to you a few of the obſervations I made in my laſt 
excurſion, and they met with a favourable reception, 
I ſhall do the ſame now. 

Amſterdam is a very populous place. The houſes 
are handſomely built, and the ſtreets are remarkably 
clean. There are many churches of all perſuaſions 
in it, but none are permitted the uſe of bells, but 
thoſe belonging to the Calviniſts, which is the eſta- 
bliſhed religion. The chapels amount to twenty- 
ſeven. Among theſe, there is a kind of monaſtery, 
the nuns of which are not confined to the ſtrict rules 
of others, but allowed to marry, if they pleaſe. The 
air of the city is far from being pure, owing to the 
fogs that frequently obſcure it. 

The current coin is guilders, in value about two 
ſhillings. The induſtry of the inhabitants is in- 
credible. To ſee a perſon idle in Amſterdam, would 
be a miracle, The trade of this place is greater 


than 
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than that of any other port in Europe, the vaſt com- 
merce which is carried on by the Dutch to the Eaſt 
Indies centering here. It abounds with hoſpitals, 
beſides which there are boxes, for the benefit of the 
poor, hung up in different parts of the city, the pro- 
duce of which is diſtributed every quarter of a year 
by the overſeers. The playhouſes pay half their pro- 
fits to the indigent. 

The exchange is one of its greateſt ornaments. 
The gates of the city are ſhut up every night at a 
quarter paſt twelve, and every perſon coming in after 
that hour, pays an additional penny for the poor. 


The houſes of correction are worth viewing. Thoſe 


who are confined in them, raſp or ſaw Brazil wood. 
And the indolent are puniſhed in a very extraordi- 
nary manner, they are ſhut up into a place, into which 
the water flows, ſo that they are obliged to pump 
inceſſently to preſerve themſelves from. drowning. 
Their public ſchools are much talked of, but I had 
not an opportunity of viewing them. There are 
four fluices which open into the Wye, where there are 
beautiful walks planted with trees. And on the 
Wye there is one, which commands a very extenſive 
pröſpect. In different parts of the city, are a great 
number of mills for ſawing of wood, for poliſhing of 
marble, and for makin g gunpowder, &c. 

Here we reſided a week. But the length of our 


reſidence was more owing to the badneſs of the 


weather, 
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weather, than to any prepoſſeſſion in favour of the 


place. For the people are too buſy to be civil. And 
though, from the extenſiveneſs of its trade, Amſter- 


dam might juſtly be ſtyled the grand cenſorium of 


commerce and opulence, yet I never was in any 
place that I would not prefer to it as the place of my 
abode. 

At the Hague you get, as it were, into another 
world, there the people are altogether as polite ; and 
particularly ſo to ſtrangers. Many of the ſtreets 
and public places are ſpacious and airy, The build- 


ings, in general, are grand, and the air is pure. 


This I experienced as ſoon as I approached it, as 
I had found a difficulty in breathing at Amſterdam. 
J had letters of recommendation to Mr. Yan Helt's 
family, which made my ſtay at the Hague very 
agreeable, 


The palace at Opdam is the moſt magnificent. 
'The Prinee of Orange has a houſe here, but it is not, 
in my opinion, equal to that of the Deputies of Am- 
ſterdam. The town-houſe is a very handſome 
building, In the front of it is a motto in Latin, 
which means, that it is not in the power of Fupiter 
himſelf to pleaſe every one. The great church 
fronts the town-houſe, which has nothing belonging 


to it to excite curioſity, but a very high ſteeple. The 
principal ſtreet, called the Prince Graft, is moſt ' 


beautiful indeed. A fine canal, adorned with trees 
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runs through it. The buildings are ſumptuous, 
and are chiefly inhabited by people of quality. 

The environs are pleaſant, particularly the wood, 
which is ſituated at a little diſtance from the town, 
and where there is a palace belonging to the Prince of 
Orange. They have a legend here, that Margaret, 
daughter of the Count of Holland and Zealand, was 
delivered of three hundred and ſixty-five children at 
a birth. I reſided in this delightful town ſix weeks; 
and the great civilities Lreceived during that time, 
are {till imprinted on my memory. Excuſe this 
curſory, unconnected account of the places I viſited, 
You will readily perceive that the obfervations were 
made, and are now written, in haſte. 

Upon my return to England, I was invited to en- 
gage once more with Mr. Rich. But Barry being 
gone to Ireland, I did not chooſe to hazard the repu- 
tation I had gained on the ſtage, by playing to empty 
benches. I, accordingly, as I made no doubt of my 
debts being ſoon paid by Mr. Calcraft, declined any 
agreement. My health was perfectly eſtabliſhed, 
but a gloom had taken poſſeſſion of my mind that I 
could not get rid of. I flew to diſſipation for relief; 
but that proved a vain reſource, eſpecially as the cauſe 
of that gloom reſided under the roof with me Dif- 
pation ever proves 2 vain remedy fer a wounded 
- mind—It might, Indeed, (If I may be allowed to 
uſe the word when ſpeaking of an immaterial ſub- 
ſtance) 
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tance) cicatrize the wound; ſpread over it a ſeem- 
ing healthy ſkin, and give a deluſive glow to the 
countenance ; but under theſe. appearances, the ail- 
ment will {till rankle, and need a different treatment. 
Sufferings are alone to be alleviated by a patient re- 
ſignation to the will of heaven; and the only cure 
for them is Hope. | 
I had an offer, about this time, from Mr. Moad- 
ward, of joining Mr. Barry and himſelf at their 
theatre, Crow-Street, Dublin, in which they, had a 
joint concern. This gentleman was indiſcreet enough, 
upon ſome trifling quarrel with Mr. Garrick, to em- 
bark a fortune of eleven thoufand pounds in a theatri- 
-cal adventure with Barry, who not only was with- 


out a ſhilling, but greatly incumbered with debts. 


As the firſt ſtep towards getting rid of his money, a 
new theatre was to be built. 
Mr. Moſſop had engaged another theatre there in 
oppoſition to theirs. And as I had been ſe carefled 
and flattered at Dublin, in my younger days, it was 
naturally to be ſuppoſed, that the ſucceſs J had ſince 
met with on the London theatres, would enhance my 
value, and make me a deſirable acquiſition to any 
houſe I ſhould appear at. In anſwer to Mr. ad- 
ward's application, which was by letter, IJ informed 
him, that at the diftance of ſo many months I could 
not come to any reſolution relative to his propoſals; 
K 2 ae 
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but, if I viſited Ireland, L would moſt certainly give 
him the preference. | 
| IF — G. B. A. N 
. — d Bp m 


LETTER LXXIIL | 
July 18, 17—. 


Ar dis time, the celebrated Lbs Bruna made 
a viſit to England, in order to try if ſhe could not 
recover ſome part,of an eſtate her grandfather had 
forfeited i in the reign of King William. The Mar- 
| quis de Abrio, ambaſſador from the court of Spain, 
who had ſucceeded General Wall, was captivated 
by her voice. And as his Excellency was intimate 
at my houſe, and knew my paſſion for muſic, he in- 
troduced this lady to me. I was ſo faſcinated by her 
muſical powers, that every hour ſhe could ſpare ſhe 
complaiſantly paſſed with me in Parliament-ſtreet. 
Though Shateſpere ſays, © there's nought ſo ſtock- 
« iſh, hard, and full of rage, but muſic for the 
« time doth change his nature ;” yet, as I have 
ſaid before, Calcraft was an exception to this rule. 
He fo diſliked harmony, that, whenever the ſound 
reached his ear, he directly went abroad. This, added | 
to the gratification of my paſſion for muſic, induced 
me to have frequent concerts; and ſome of the firſt 
ladies honoured me with their company upon theſe 
occaſions. This Syren was ſo much admired, that 
whenever ſhe choſe to enchant her hearers, the 


Spaniſh 


ve 
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Spaniſh ambaſſador's houſe, as well as mine, were 
crowded, I was now never at home, except when I 


had parties, which prevented Mr. Cakraft and me 


from meeting, but now and then at dinner. | 
On New Year's Day Ihad always a concert and ball. 


This year, Mr. Calcraſt, in conſideration of my not 


having any theatrical engagement, ſent me a hundred 
guineas by the houſe- ſteward. Ion 15 was greatly ſur- 


priſed at this unexpected fit of generoſity. And, 


though it was very inadequate to the expences 
of the day, as I had the firſt performers at the 
concert, and a great number of ladies as viſitors, 
together with the foreign miniſters, I accepted of it. 
The unfortunate Count de Bathmore, miniſter from 


the court of Denmark, opened the ball with the 


Counteſs of Harrington. And the three young la- 
dies, who vied with the three Graces, followed their 
lovely mother. 

The night was ſpent in Sie; wich was in a 
great meaſure owing to the abſence of the maſter of 
the manſien. He had, as I afterwards learned, 
formed, at this time, a connection with a lady who 
had been my moſt intimate acquaintance. . It was 
with ſome degree of furprize, that I heard every thing 
Lfaid of Mr. Calcraft repeated with exaggeration: by: 
my woman. She was perpetually throwing out: hints: 
of his new engagement. But as his amours could 


not concern me, I turned a deaf ear to them. In 
K 3 | theſe 
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theſe repetitions there were many unneceſſary exagge- 
rations. For as my averſion to him was confirmed, 
and I always valued myſelf upon my ſincerity, what 
I faid of, him needed no addition. 

When I went to my own apartment, after the 
ball, Clifford, who was ready to burſt with the ſecret, 
withed me joy of the hundred guineas. To which 

| the added, that her maſter had been much afraid I 
ſhould not hgve had my uſual entertainment that day. 
Upon my enquiring why; ſhe ſaid, if I had not, he 
would have been deprived of the opportunity of keeping 

his aſſignation with my good friend, mentioning her 
name. At firſt I laughed at the abſurdity of the ſuppoſi- 
tion; but upon her {till perſiſting in it, I grew angry; 
as the perſon ſhe mentioned was a married woman. 

At length, ſhe informed me, that if I would be at 
the pains to convince myſelf of the truth of what 
ſhe had told me, I might very ſoon do it; as ſhe knew 
their place of rendezvous, and would attend me. 
With regard to the gentleman, he had my free per- 

* miſſion to engage himſelf wherever he thought proper. 
| 4 | But as the lady had enjoyed my confidence, and been 
. miſteſs of every thing I poſſeſſed, I could not ſo ea- 
| ily reconcile myſelf to her treachery. I was now 
no longer at a loſs to account for the many ſto- 
ries I had heard repeated to my diſadvantage. But 
the perpetual round of engagements I was involved 


in, 
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in, made me forget for a time the information I had 
received. 

One evening, however, Clifford came to me, and 
informed me, that if I would go to a certain houſe 
in Leiceſter Square, I might be ſatisfied of the truth 
of what ſhe had told me, by being an eye witneſs to 
their meeting, I accordingly ſet out with her, and 
was convinced from ocular demonſtration, that my 
female friend was one of the moſt worthleſs of wo- 
men. 

Mr. Calcraft, alarmed leſt I ſhould divulge the 
affair, which might bring on a proſecution from 
the injured huſband, came directly home, in order 
to prevail upon me to be ſilent, But I was gone to 

Madam Bruna's; deſpiſing both the lady and the gen- 
tleman too much to trouble myſelf about them. 
Shame, avarice, and I have reaſon to believe, di- 
guſt, made him avoid me for ſome time after the 
diſcovery. But this I was not in the leaſt diſpleaſe 

-at, as I had come to a reſolution to leave his houſe. 

Notwithſtanding what had happened, I entertained 
no doubt but that he would keep the promiſe he had 
ſo often made to me, and fo ſolemnly repeated to 
Lady Tyrawley. During the laſt three months of my 
reſiding in Parliament-ſtreet, we did not meet above 
twice, At the expiration of the time waen the money. 
was to be paid, I went to my much-loved adviſer at 
Somerſet-houſe. Since I had informed that lady of my 
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real ſituation, ſhe had redoubled her regard for me. 
My having been deceived into a connection with a man 
I could neither love nor eſteem, ſecured me her com- 
paſſion. As ſhe ſaw that the uncertainty of my fate 
made me truly wretched, her ladyſhip adviſed me not 
to delay coming to an eclairciſſement; and, if Mr. 
Calcraſt prevaricated in the leaſt, to quit the houſe im- 


mediately, 


Though prudence dictated that it would not be 
proper to leave Parliament-ſtrect till he had fulfilled 
his promiſe, I reſolved to ſet off the next morning for 


Briſtol, if he made the lea demur. 


I therefore, as 


ſoon as I returned from Lady Tyrawley's ordered Clif 
fordto ſeal up the receipts of Maiſoncuve, Deard, and La- 
zar us, the perſons of whom I had purchaſed my jewels. 
Theſe amounted to ſix thouſand pounds, excluſive of 
thoſe left me by Miſs Meredith, and which as her 
legacy I could not part with, I further gave her di- 
rections to order a chaiſe and four to be ready at ſix 
o'clock and to pack up what would be neceſſary for 


my journey. 


It was very uncommon for Mr. Calcraft and myſelf 


to dine alone. 


But we-then fortunately ſat down 


ttte-a-tite, Mrs. Walker, who knew my intention, 


purpoſely abſented herſelf upon the occaſion, 


She 


was prepared as well as myſelf for the journey, as we 
neither of us had the leaſt expeCtation of his perform- 


ing 
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ing his promiſe, ane my Tyrawley was 


ſo ſanguine. 
There is not in nature 10 difficult a taſk, as to pre- 
vail upon one's ſelf to ſolicit a favour from a being we 


hate. Even to receive an obligation wunaſked is 


diſagreeable. To aſk it was peculiarly grating to my 
mind, as pecuniary ſubjects were ever, as I have al- 
ready informed you, diſcordant to my ſoul. Theſe 
ſentiments ſpread an unaccuſtomed gravity over my 
countenance, This could not paſs unobſerved by 
him: and he enquired whether; I was indiſpoſed. 
Upon my anſwering, yes! he was good enough to 
aſk of what nature my diſorder was. To which 
I replied, The very worſt that can oppreſs a wretch ; 
« Iam overwhelmed with . and deceived beyond 
a poſſibility of reparation.” 

He then commented upon my extravagance. Told 


me that my late hours affected my health, and con- 


ſequently made me low ſpirited. Said that I enjoyed 
every pleaſure the world could afford. And conclu- 
ded with aſſuring me, that with regard to my debts, 
he would be ſatisfied I had ſome regard for him, be- 
fore he parted with ſo capital a ſum. After this, he 
muttered ſomething I did _—_ at that time, well un- 
derſtand. 

To all this I replied, that conſidering the terms 
we had been upon fince I had diſcovered the cruel de- 
ception he had made uſe of to ruin me, he could not 

| poſſibly 
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poſlibly have any right to cenſure my conduct; nor 


did I think myſelf, in any ſhape, accountable to him. 
And as to regard forhim, I neither had, nor ever could, 
profeſs what was foreign from my ſoul. I told him 
that what I now required of him, was only the perfor- 
mance of a promiſe, which I claimed as a debt ; 
a promiſe which he ought to conſider as binding, had 
not the bills to be diſcharged been for what was con- 
fumed in his houſe and by his company; but as he knew 
that to be really the caſe, it muſt certainly render the 
obligation ſtronger. I then demanded an immediate 


and poſitive anſwer. 


To this, however, without any heſitation, he gave a 

negative. 
Upon which, I very calmly, but beſtowing upon 
him, at the fame time, a ſmile of the moſt ineffable 
contempt, aſked him if he would lend me the ſum of 
two thouſand four hundred pounds upon my jewels, 
which were pledged. I mentioned that ſum, as 
the intereſt had accumulated, and I had no money to 
take me to Briſtol. I then. produced the duplicate. 
He made no objection to the advance of two thou- 
ſand pounds, but the four hundred he demurred at. 
Leſs I told him would not do. At laſt he gave Mr. 
Willis, the clerk I have often mentioned, the mo- 
ney, upon my producing the jeweller's receipts. | 
When this was done, I requeſted that he would 
* of the jewels as ſoon as he could, and having 
repaid 
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repaid himſelf the money he had now advanced, let 
me have the overplus to pay my creditors, as far as it 
would go; for I could do very well with the diamonds 
I had, or without any, rather than be aſked for mo- 
ney that was juſtly due. He gave me upwards of an 
hundred, and feemed very happy tohave a depoſit in his 
hands, worth three times the ſum he had advanced. 
Nor was it the leaſt part of his pleaſure that he 
had made me eaſy at fo cheap a rate. 

The chaiſe came to the door at the time it was or- 
dered; and as my daughter was to return, the ſame 
evening to Camden Houſe, where ſhe went to ſchool, 
Mr. Calcraft might naturally ſuppoſe the carriage was 
for that purpoſe ; but upon his obſerving four horſes 
and a trunk behind, he remarked that this was unne- 
ceſſary for ſo ſhort a way. To which TI replied, 
that I was going a great way; for I propoſed lying at 
Reading that night. And as the horſes were my 
own, I certainly had a right to make uſe of them. 
At hearing this, his colour, which was gene- 
rally very florid, became in an inſtant pale as death. 
He, however, handed me to the carriage with the 
moſt calm, and apparently unaffected indifference. 
I then bid him adieu; We ſhould _ 1 hoped, 
meet again. 

When I got into the chaiſe, the ſenſations I felt 
could not be exceeded by thoſe of a wretch reprieved 
from condign puniſhment, Though deeply involved 

in 
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nn debt, and without one pleaſing proſpect, I never in 
my life experienced ſuch unimbittered joy. The 
. parting from my daughter was indeed ſome abate- 
ment of it when I could collect my thoughts, but as I 
intended a ſpeedy return, T hoped ſoon to ſee her again 
at the ſchool, though not at her father's. And as I 
was accuſtomed to be ſeparated from * it was but a a 
momentary pang. 

At Salt-hill I met tMr. Row, to whom 1 act the | 
whole of what had happened. He blamed me for 
leaving the houſe before I was quite clear; and 
earneſtly requeſted that I would return. He inform- 
ed me that Mr. Galcraft had hinted at my having, for 
ſome time paſt, entertained a partiality towards ano- 
ther, and my quitting his houſe ſo fuddenly, he ſaid, 
would tend to confirm his ſuſpicions. As I was con- 
ſcious there was not the leaſt foundation for fuch a 
ſurmiſe, it doubly incenſed me againſt the entertainer 
of it; and determined me never to ſee or hold any 
communication with a man, who added calumny to 
the irreparable injuries he had done me. and that 
merely to avoid paying what in juſtice and equity 
he was obligated to do. 

Permit me here to add to what I hand already faid 
on this ſubject; that I cannot help thinking our laws 
are very deficient, in not making a promiſe as valid 
20 2 bond, —As to myſelf, I eſteem it much more 
OP + In the former I conſider myſelf as 

obliged 


* 
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obliged to the perſon who accepts it, for placing a 
confidence in my honour. The ſenſe of the obliga- 
tion dwells upon my mind, and ſtimulates me to the 
performance of it, As in love or friendſhip we ars 
obliged to the perſons who think us worthy of their 
attention; ſo in a promiſe, I am doubly indebted to + 
thoſe who gave me credit for the fulfilling 66> 2 1 


* Upon my arrival at Briſtol, T-received a letter 1. 2 J 7 
Mr. Mofſop, with very advantageous offers. In my T6 
anſwer I informed him of my promiſe to Mr. Moocd- 1 5 
ward, which obliged me to give him the preference; Fa | | 
And ſoon after I wrote to Meſſrs. H/oodward and & i 
Barry, to let them know that my terms would be a & 1. 


1 9 
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thouſand guineas for the ſeaſon, and two benefits. 
But receiving no anfwer from them, I accepted of 4 
Mr. Maſſop's propoſal, upon the ſame terms. That «| 
gentleman brought the agreement down to me, and 5 
the honourable Mr. Beresford was his ſurety. 

When Mr. Moſſop returned to London, he thought 
himſelf ſo. happy in the acquiſition he had made to 
his company, that he mentioned it every where. The 
news ſoon reached Mr, Calcraft, Alarmed at it, 
he wrote to Lord Tyrawley, who was then at Bath, 
requeſting that he would come over to Briſtol to me, 
and endeavour to prevail upon me to return to him. 

He, at the ſame time, offered me, by his Lordſhip, 
a charte blanche. My good friend, Quin, and Gene- 
ral Honeywood, attended his Lordſhip in this viſit. 

My 
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1 My Lord made uſe of every argument in his 


power, to influence me to accept of Mr. Calcraft's 
propoſals. And my ſecond father united his in- 
fluence, which was not in the leaſt abated, with that 


of his Lordſhip; but was inflexible. I had not an 
opportunity of acquainting Lord Tyrawley with the 


real cauſe of this apparent obſtinacy ; but as the 
penalty of my engagement with Maſſop was in the 
ſum of two thouſand pounds, I knew it was ſcarcely to 
be expected, that a man, who, inſtigated by ava- 
rice, had repeatedly broken the moſt ſolemn 
promiſes, would engage to pay ſuch an additional 
fum. £0 340 

But had he conſented to make over to me the 
whole of his fortune, unleſs induced by my affec- 
tion for my children, I would not have accepted of 
it, For though paſſion was but a bad excuſe for the 
unpardonable deceptions he made ufe of to get poſ- 


ſeſſion of me, yet it was ſome excuſe, Whereas no 


palliation could be urged for his meanneſs, and re- 
peated breaches of faith, in not exonerating me 
from my debts. This had ſo deeply rooted my con- 
tempt for him, that whatever offers he could make, 
deſerved, and received a rejection. 

Before Lord Tyratoley and his co npanions left me, 
Mr. Quin laid me a wager of one hundred guineas, 


that J ſhould not go to Ireland. Which, on his 
8 looſinr 
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looſing the wager, he afterwards ſent me, without my 
reminding him of it; but what was of much greater 
value to me than the money; he accompanied it with 
a letter, containing aſſurances of his unalterable 
friendſhip. And, indeed, it only ended with his 
life, 


G. A. B. 


END CF THE THIRD voLUME. 


